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We Have Goods, But Can’t 


Sell Them 


A Vital Need Today Is Financing Foreign Trade 
By William C. Redfield 


Former United States Secretary of Commerce 


ITHIN a few days two 

manufacturers, each the 

largest of his kind in the 

country, agreed in con- 
ference that their present output did 
not exceed 45 per cent. of normal. 
Both would eagerly welcome orders 
from abroad but are too well in- 
formed to expect many under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

In a city of the Central West a 
large order from India awaits 
financing until the rupee shall have 
been restored to about its normal 
value in exchange. With such 
financing the order could be filled. 
Without it, it cannot. 


In one of our large industrial cen- 
ters an order for the municipality of 
Rio to the value of half a million 
awaits long term financing because 
of the present low excharige value 
of the milreis. With such financing 
the order could be filled. Without 
it, it can not. 


In the harbor of Buenos Aires 
merican goods to the value of forty 
millions are stored and undelivered. 
ong them are 3700 automobiles. 


In the harbor of Callao the ware- 
s, freight cars and customs 
stores are filled with undelivered 
erican goods. In. the bay are 
scows loaded with American goods 


« 
that cannot be delivered, and con- 
stant theft of these goods occurs by 
men in motor boats who attack the 
watchmen and seize the property. To 
a greater or less extent this congest- 
ed condition prevails in the major 
ports of South America. 

Within sight of the writer’s office 
are anchored many idle ships await- 
ing export cargoes. These cannot be 
had for lack of financing. From the 
same window are visible ware- 
houses in which goods to the value of 
tens of millions are stored which 
have been sold for foreign shipment 
but for which payment cannot be 
made. 

The price of cotton, the price of 
copper, the price of wheat all reflect 
the absence of a sufficient export 
market. 

So it is evident we have goods to 
sell but are not selling them. It is 
equally clear that the world is eager 
for these goods but cannot buy them. 
Yet this is not because the world 
cannot ultimately pay for these 
goods; it is because they lack present 
means of payment. They require the 
use of these goods while they are 
earning the means to pay for them. 
In other words, they require the ele- 
ment of time in foreign trade in a 
sense and to a degree in which they 
have never required it before. 


Why do not the banks finance this 
business? Simply because they can 
not. They have done a great deal, 
but their own assets must be held in 
greater part liquid because their lia- 
bilities are payable on demand. They 
cannot, therefore, provide the ele- 
ment of time on their loans which 
their depositors do not permit them 
on their deposit accounts. They can 
go so far—not too far and not far 
enough to complete the present task. 
We have reached the end of our 
financial rope in that respect. Not 
only so, but we have created a float- 
ing debt to us of about four billions, 
—no one knows just how much, but 
something like that sum. Although 
individual items in this vast aggre- 
gate are being adjusted from day to 
day the total is not materially dimin- 
ished. It may be increasing. So long 
as it exists, therefore, it remains a 
menace and in a-sense a partial block- 
ade of further business at a time 
when we need that further business 
very badly. 

This floating mass of frozen cred- 
its is in the form of foreign bills,— 
some of them many times renewed,— 
or in the shape of deposits abroad 
to the credit of American houses 
which they cannot get because of the 
current rates of exchange, or in the 
shape of open accounts which Amer- 
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ican concerns have granted foreign 
customers, and also in the form of 
loans by banks to American custom- 
ers, necessary by reason of the fail- 
ure of foreign remittances. This is 
affecting in one or another way the 
credit of many institutions among us 
and thus hampering their operations. 


AN INSTITUTION WITHOUT DEMAND 


LIABILITIES 


It is obvious something is needed 
which we lack. That is an institu- 
tion without demand liabilities which 
shall be able to take up or refund in 
one or another way the existing for- 
eign obligations, or furnish long term 
credits for their absorption, which 
shall also make liquid the orders now 
withheld by supplying the means to 
make these purchases on credits of 
such term as will permit earning the 
means of payment with the tools or 
materials bought. Such an institu- 
tion furthermore should provide the 
means of establishing American- 
owned industries abroad so that we 
may have a measure at least of the 
same good will in foreign markets 
that our great competitors enjoy. 

It is for the purpose of doing all 
this essential work which no existing 
institution can do effectively that the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion is being organized. It is not an 
original American idea. It is an 
English device long established and 
profitably operated in Great Britain. 
Its coming would supply us with a 
trade weapon which our competitor 
now. has and without which we are 
being daily obliged to refuse or ig- 
nore good business which ought to 
be keeping active many an American 
factory now idle. If labor saw the 
facts in their true light, it would be 
demanding the instant formation of 
this corporation. If capital under- 
stood its true relation to prosperity, 
it would leave no stone unturned to 
bring it promptly into being. 


Banker Talks on Loans 


Wheeling —W. B. Irvine, Vice Presi- 
dent of. the National Bank of Wheeling 
was the speaker at a recent meeting of 
the Wheeling association. Mr. Irvine 
pointed out that in loaning money to a 
new corporation there are three important 
factors to consider: First the character 
of the man at the head of the firm seek- 
ing the loan, next the experience that the 
man may have had that the banker may 
know whether or not he has the ability to 
do what he is setting out: to do. 


There is, of course, a special hazard in 
making loans to new concerns but bankers 
are as a rule able to get a pretty fair 
measure of the risk. Mr. Ervine declared 
that business men often criticise banks 
unjustly because the banker refuses to 
loan money to people who perhaps deal 
principally with out-of-town institutions 
instead of through their local bank. 


Economic Annexation 


Opportunity and Duty 
Europe 


Our 
“W HETHER we will or no, the pros- 

perity of America is interwoven 
with that of the rest of the world. When 
the world is well, we are well, and when 
the world is sick, we are sick,” declared 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y., at the 
recent Foreign Trade meeting of the Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men. 

“Although we did not annex Europe 
politically or any portion of it,” he said, 
“we did annex Europe economically. 
While before the war we were debtors to 
Europe to the amount of five billions, we 
are to-day Europe’s creditors to the ex- 
tent of about fifteen billions. Like any 
wise credit man, we must help to nurse 
the debtor from whom we hope payment. 

“The situation that we face is simply 
one of intelligent selfishness, which sees 
that the welfare of the other fellow is 
vitally our own. That is the lesson above 
all others we must take home with us 
to-day, because we find industry stagnant, 
we find the products of our factories and 
our farms and mines piled mountain high, 
with no buyers. We find four million idle 
men walking our streets; we find upon 
our farms more unsold farm products 
than at any other time in the history of 
our country at this date. We have a 
year’s cotton supply raised ahead, two 
years’ supply of wool and tobacco, and 
copper, coal, and all sorts of commodities 
stacked up because there is no buying 
power, because three hundred millions of 
people have been taken out of the buying 
markets of the world as a result of the 
war and the whole economic system of 
Europe is in total disruption. 

“Until that buying power is restoréd 
and until economic, political and social 
order is restored, the surplus products of 
our land will not find their market and 
prosperity will not be enjoyed. 

“We must not ask of the world that 
it ship us gold in exchange for our 
products. We already have more gold 
than we should have——more than one- 
third of the world’s total supply. In the 
past six months over three hundred and 
fifty millions in gold has been shipped us 
and we shipped out only seventy millions, 
and that hoard of gold with its tempta- 
tion toward inflation and unbalancing of 
trade relations becomes a liability and not 
an asset. The world must trade with us 
with goods and services, and until that 
equilibrium of the world’s trade is estab- 
lished we will not be on a sound financial 
basis ourselves. 
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PART PLAYED BY CREDIT IN THIS SITUATION 


“ How large an element credit is in this 
situation, you know as well as I, but per- 
haps for your better understanding I 
might cite a few figures in connection with 
the credit inflation which the banks have 
had to handle during the past few years. 
I was astonished myself in reviewing the 
figures. In 1915 there was rediscounted 
in Federal Reserve Banks one hundred 
and fifty millions, in 1916 two hundred 
millions, the next year eight billions, the 
next thirty-seven billions and the next 
year seventy-nine billions. 

“That huge extension of credit went to 
finance the commercial and _ industrial 
needs of this country through the bor- 
rowings of the banks on the commercial 
paper your businesses had placed with 
them. 

“No one can say that our banking sys- 
tem has not been stretched to the limit to 
meet this credit problem. Yet your com- 
mercial banks are organized to do what 
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on the whole should be a ninety-day busj- 
ness. They are not organized to extend 
credit on long terms or to extend credit 
that is necessary for financing foreign 
trade on the terms that are necessary, and 
so I want to present a picture to you of 
the credit extension which we feel must 
be adopted if we are to relieve our tension 
here. 

“T do not need to say to you men that 
the banks do not create credit. Credit is 
the means by which real wealth and reaj 
value are exchanged. We cannot create 
credit. The false economic theories that 
have sprung up all over the world to meet 
this condition form one of the greatest 
dangers of. the situation. 


PEACE AND PRODUCTION THE ONLY REMEDY 


“Peace and production are the only 
remedy for the present conditions in 
Europe. There alone lies a cure. The 
people must learn that they must either 
work or starve, either save or want. 

“ But they cannot work unless they have 
the tools and materials to work with, and 
in their broken-down condition they have 
not the ‘tools and materials. In spite of 
that fact, however, there are throughout 
Europe many credit resources which can 
be availed of in the extension of Ameri- 
can trade under sufficiently liberal terms. 
They are willing to pledge anything they 
have: government bonds and obligations, 
tariff revenues, tax warrants, anything, in 
fact, to get the vital necessities of life 
which they so greatly need. They are 
under-nourished as well as under-worked, 
and unless they get the food upon which 
to live there can be no thought of indus- 
trial recuperation, and to get that food 
in order to permit them to get back to 
work ought to be possible under a reason- 
able credit plan.” a 

Mr. Sisson went on to describe in 
greater detail the disordered conditions 
prevailing throughout Europe, based upon 
his personal observations during a trp 
which he made last.year. He declared 
that unless immediate assistance is ex- 
tended, there is danger of a complete 
breakdown of civilization, such as has oc- 
curred from time to time in the world’s 
history. 

U. S. IN FORTUNATE POSITION 

“Fortunately the United States,” he 
said, “has come through this period of 
trial with its institutions unshaken, wi 
its business structure sound, with its 
banking system healthy, rendering a higher 
degree of service than ever before in its 
history. It has been stretched to the 
limit, and has been found not wanting, 
and it is able to-day to function more 
efficiently even than in the past. 

“But that is not enough: we must g0 
on and with new constructive measures 
meet new conditions. The United States 
stands to-day not only on the threshold 
of opportunity such as the world has 
never seen before, but on the threshold 
of duty and service such as never before 
opened up to any nation, and if we have 
the vision and courage to enter that door 
of opportunity, we may well fasten our 
leadership on the world for all time. On 
us is depending humanity’s future as 
never in the past and perhaps never again 
in the future, and here, in this old State 
of Illinois, which I am proud to call my 
own, I am reminded of those thrilling an 
far-seeing words of that great son 0 
Illinois, Abraham Lincoln, when at the 
close of the Civil War, facing a similar 
period of distress and readjustment, he 
bade us to strive on, ‘ with malice towar 
none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as gives us to see the 
right, to achieve an enduring peace, not 
only among ourselves but with all na 
tions.’” 





The Farmers’ Financial Position 


Their Buying Power Restricted by Low 1920 Prices 
By Ivan Wright 


: Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


ID the farmer make big war 
profits? Before the war 


the annual savings of the Average Price, July 1, 1913 to June 30, 1914=100 
agricultural classes were Diines dai Diesensbes 1916 
about $1,200,000,000. This estimate Ammonia, sulphate 149 
is based upon the average annual in- Cottonseed meal 145 


crease in rural wealth for a period a blood 127 
rears. During the war the farm- Garhase tf 137 
of years. During -ail- Garbage Tankage 167 


er’s income was increased consider- Hoof meal 151 
ably, as shown by the increased value oe nitrate 5 2 
- é : ankage 2 

of farm products. The value . all Add: pheusienie 147 
farm crops, as estimated by the Fed- Bones 100 
eral Bureau of Crop Estimates, is as Potash, min. 460 
ollows : Potash, 7 535 
A eS Potash, Manure Salt Min. ................. 44. 406 
Table z Potash, Double Manne Salt 42 420 

Potash, Calcined 5 1,265 

Sulphate of potash 2 609 


Table 2 
Increase in Fertilizer Prices 


Value of all Farm Crops 
Five year average 1910-1914. $5,827,000,000 —____ 
Five year average 1914-1918. 10,156,426,000 1. October 
For the separate years 1916. 9,054,000,000 2 July. 


1917. 3. November. 
1918. 14, , 4. September. 


1919. b) blank. 
i ct ee 
Table 3 


These hgures show that the farm- Prices of Farm Products versus Prices of Commodities the Farmer Buys 
ers’ crops for the five years 1914 to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1918 were worth annually on an 1913 == 100 
average of $4,327,426,000 more than Lumber and House 
the five year pre-war average. The i Cloths and Metalsand Building Furnishing 
year 1919 shows a substantial in- Date. Farm Prod. Food, etc. Clothing. Metal Prod. Material. Goods. 


crease over the year 1918, and 1920 a a Lo = —- 4 100 
shows a decline in the value of farm 1915 106 105 99 94 04 
crops of over five and one-half bil- — = i Hee 1 
lion dollars, as compared with 1919. . cle ae 
Now, it would oe from the shove = iy 1938 221 208 255 188 164 
Nov., 1919 230 211 313 161 231 
figures that the farmer should have Feb.” 1921 129 150 198 - 146 2 
rs Soe ee en 
for a period of about five years his value accrued to the farmer for his wheat, 12 cent cotton, 9 cent hogs, 
crops showed an average market products and the prices he paid for and 8 cent cattle. This is as true 
value of about 75 per cent. over the the commodities bought because the of the equipment farmers bought on 
pre-war five-year average. These ‘price of farm products here repre- credit as of any other. The agri- 
figures, however, indicate nothing sented is the wholesale price and not cultural classes find themselves in 
unless we also take into-considera- the farm value which the farmer re- the same position as the manufac- 
tion the increase in the farmer’s ex- ceived. Also the price of the other turer who made additions, better- 
penses for producing these crops. groups of commodities of which the ments, and improvements at war 
We have found that the value of farmer buys is the wholesale city prices. However, the’ farmers’ pur- 
the farmers’ crops for the five-year price and does not include the cost chases at war prices include, in ad- 
average of war prices, was just of distribution and retailers’ profits. dition to those pointed out, silos, 
about 1.75 times the five-year aver- The same is true of the price of fer- buildings, storage equipment, trac- 
age pre-war values. But what por-_ tilizers given in the above table. But tors, trucks, automobiles, new lands, 
tion of this increase in value was it might be objected that the equip- and a limitless variety of similar 
used up in increased expenses? This ment and fertilizers bought by farm- things. No exact figure or accurate 
question can not be answered defin- ers were not used up in one year. estimate can be obtained as to the 
itely, but enough data can be ob- This is true. The equipment may be farmer’s investments in high priced 
tained to show that the farmers’ out- useful for several years, and the fer- working capital and luxuries. But 
lays increased more in value than his tilizers may improve the crops for one example will indicate the ex- 
products. a few years, but it must be remem- pansion in working capital: The 
Table 3 indicates the relative in- bered that the farmers bought these Farm Implement Review stated in 
crease in the value of farm products articles on the basis of $2. corn, $2.50 1920 that there were. on farms in 
and those commodities which the wheat, 40 cent cotton, 20 cent hogs, [Illinois 16,514 tractors and besides 
farmers buy with their income from 15 cent cattle, etc. The further pro- 7,986 in transit to Illinois farms. The 
their products. But these figures do duction which is to come from these people of other agricultural states 
not tell the true relation between the articles must be in 50 cent corn, $1.50 likewise lavished their war profits 
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Table 4 
Wages of Hired Male Farm Labor 1914-1920 


By the Month 
* Without Board 


With Board 


upon war priced equipment, fertil- 
izér, etc. 
WAGES OF FARM LABOR 

The factor of production which 
costs most in producing, harvesting, 
and marketing crops is la- 
bor. When the farmer was get- 
ting war prices for his products, 
what was he paying for labor? The 
report of the Department of Agri- 
culture on the average rate of wages 
for farm labor for the United States 
is given in Table 4. 

These are the highest wages for 
farm labor ever recorded in the 
United States; and the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates have the statistics 
since 1866. We observe in this table 
that farm wages by the month with- 
out board rose from $29.28 in 1914 
to $64.95 in 1920, and day wages in 
harvest from $1.91 to $4.36. This 
far surpasses the average increase 
in the value of farm products at the 
farm. It can thus be seen how the 
excess profits which the farmer re- 
ceived in 1918-19, in spite of the in- 
creasing costs of production, were 
pretty largely wiped out in 1920 by 
the excessive high costs of produc- 

_tion and the decline in average prices 
far below this cost. 


SOME ACTUAL FARM PROFITS 


The Department of Agriculture 
and some of the state colleges have 
made contributions of the highest 


Table 5 


Day Labor in Harvest 
With Board Without Board 
$29.28 $1.55 $1.91 

30.15 1.56 1.92 

. 2.07 

2.54 
3.22 
3.83 
4.36 


value for interpreting the changes in 
our economic conditions. Messrs. 
H. M. Dixon and W. H. Hawthorne 
of the Farm Economics Department 
have recently published a piece of 
research into “farm profits” in 
Washington County, Ohio, 25 farms, 
1912-1918; Clinton County, Indiana, 
100 farms, 1910 and 1913-1918; and 
Dane County, Wisconsin, 60 farms, 
1913-1919. This excellent investiga- 
tion shows the farm capital (1), 
farm income (2), and percentage re- 
turned on capital (3) as follows 
(See Table 5). 


1. Farm Capital. The value at the be- 
ginning of the farm year of all real estate, 
machinery, live stock, and other invest- 
ment used to carry on the farm business. 
It includes the value of the farm dwelling. 
but not of the household furnishings. 

2. Farm Income. The difference be- 
tween receipts and expenses. It repre- 
sents the amount of money available for 
the farmer above the value of family) 
labor, provided he has no interest to pay 
on mortgages or other debts (but more 
than half of them have interest to pay). 

3. Percentage return on capital. The 
returns on the farm capital after the value 
of the farmer’s labor is deducted from the 
farm income. dt represents what the in- 
vestment earned after all expenses have 
been deducted and the farmer has received 
a fair wage for his labor. e 


On the Ohio farms, receipts in- 
creased 83 per cent. during the last 
two years over the first two and ex- 
penses 66 per cent. This leaves a 


Palmer Township, Washington County, Ohio, Average of 25 Farms 
1912—1918 


1912 §=1913 
Farm Capital 
Farm income 
Return on Capital— 


Per cent 


421 


1914 
$6,087 $6,214 $6,422 $6,529 $6,639 $7,163 $7,726 
456 512 6 1 719 


7 year 
1918 average 
682 


610 


1915 1916 1917 


486 56 1,024 


2.2 3.4 3.0 5.4 9.7 4.6 


Forest & Johnson Township, Clinton County, Indiana 
Average of 100 Farms, 1910 and 1913-1918 


1912 = 1913 
Farm Capital 
Farm Income 
Return on Capital— 


Per cent 


1,503 
5.1 4.7 


1914 
$19,055 $24,936 $25,724 $26,436 $26,599 $27,822 $31,135 $25,958 
1,287 1,330 


3.9 aa 6.7 6.6 7.9 5.7 


7 year 


1915 1916 1917 1918 average 


1,509 2,140 2,243 2,978 1,856 


Verona Township and Adjoining Townships, Dane County, Wisconsin 


Average of 60 Farms. 


1913 1914 


Farm Capital $17,596 
Farm Income 935 
Return on Capital— 


Per cent J 2.9 


1913—1917 


1915 1916 
$17,451° $17,803 
941 1,517 


5 year 
average 
$17,692 

1,293 


1917 
$18,305 
1,990 


2.9 5.8 7.7 47 
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considerably larger farm income fo; 
the last two years than for the first 
two. 

On the Indiana farms the receipts 
for the last two years increased 8 
per cent. over the first two, but the 
expenses also show an increase of 
86 per cent. 

In Wisconsin the grose receipts 
and farm profits for 1914 and 1915 
fell below the level of 1913. In 1916 
and 1917 the farm receipts increased 
appreciably. The two latter years 
the farm income increased more 
rapidly than the expenses. 


LOW PRICED .CAPITAL AND HIGH 


PRICED PRODUCTS AND HIGH PRICED 
CAPITAL AND LOW PRICED 
PRODUCTS 


But lying deeper there is a “ jok- 
er” in these figures. When prices 
were rising, the farmer was produc- 
ing products with capital bought be- 
fore at lower prices and selling them 
at high prices. What relation would 
expenses show to receipts if the 
farmer had annually valued all his 
working capital at the price he would 
have had to pay for it at that time? 
It seems clear that expenses would 
have outrun receipts. The farmer 
who used the capital he had pur- 
chased at lower prices to produce 
high priced products, became opti- 
mistic with his prosperity and pur- 
chased new and very expensive capi- 
tal. With this expensive capital he 
produced low priced products in 
1920. 

These figures show that the in- 
terest on capital and farm income in- 
creased but they do not show stag- 
gering profits or even the profits 
commonly ascribed to the farming 
industry. Also it must be observed 
that none of these reports includes 
the farm income for 1920, which on 
grain, cotton and live-stock farms 
shrunk until perhaps the war profits 
for the preceding two years were 
wiped out. During the period of war 
profits, however, the farmers who 
were out of debt had the interest on 
their capital and a part of their labor 
income to invest, but those who were 
working with borrowed capital were, 
on the average, unable to enjoy the 
expenditure of very large sums after 
paying the interest charges. 

By the courtesy of F. F. Elliot of 
the Department of Farm Manage- 
ment of the University of Illinois, I 
have been supplied with accurate 
data on the investment, expenses, in- 
come and profits from 23 Illinois 
farms from 1916 to 1920, inclusive. 
The average investment and aver- 
age net farm receipts per farm for 
the four years 1916-1919 and for the 
year 1920 are as follows: 





MAY, 1921 


Se ee 


Table 6 


Investment and Net ' Farm 
group of Woodford 


Average 
Receipts of a 


County (Ill.) Farms for 4-year period 
1916-1919 compared with investment and 


net earnings on same Farms in 1920. ° 
Average 
Average In- vat Farm Average In- Net Farm 


estment eceipts 
1916-1919. 1916-1919. 
3 


vestment 
1920. 
29,21 
65,817 
42,810 


85,452 


Receipts 

1920. 
t $ 973 
7,833 
7,303 
3,975 


Y 


—1,492 
1,339 
447 
206 


2,642 
653 


4,313 
2,798 


2,729 
—3,116 
1,446 
—2,009 
—1,600 


— 273 


This data shows an interesting 
contrast of the farmer’s average 
profits for the four years of war 
prices with the 1920 prices. Where 


the receipts were less than expenses’ 


it is indicated by the minus (—) 
sign showing the deficit. These 
farms are in one of the best farming 
sections of Mlinois and the United 
States, and therefore do not present 
a fair representation of Illinois farm 
profits. During the four years of 
war prices the farm receipts were 
on the whole gratifying. But 
the investment as observed from the 
data continually increased and the 
1920 investment shows a remarkable 
increase over the four-year average. 
There is found to be a decrease in 
investment in only about two cases. 
This again indicates what the farmer 
did with his war profits. The 1920 
receipts show a remarkable decrease 
over the average. 

HOW DID THE FARMER SPEND HIS 

WAR PROFITS? 

When the farmer’s receipts were 
swelling his income and he was en- 
joying war profits, he was an active 
spender and was greeted as a friend 
by every speculator and salesman. 
Ordinarily the farmer is a hard man 
to sell and he is slow about investing ; 
but on account of his position and 
his lack of economic information, it 
is often quite as easy to sell him a 
bad security as a good one. When 
the farmer has money there is no 
lack of perseverance on the part of 
the promoters. 

The farmer invested his war 
profits in many ways, but the fol- 
lowing stand out prominently : 

1. Land speculation. 


2. Additions, betterments, and 
provements. 


3. Investments (some wildcat). 


im- 


' power. 


SPECULATION IN FARM LANDS 


Perhaps the most noted example 
of speculation in farm lands during 
the war was centered in Iowa. For- 
tunately we can turn to an excellent 
investigation of the land speculation 
in Iowa in 1919 by Dr. L. C. Gray 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Farm Economics. The gen- 
eral increase in farm land values 
throughout the country in 1919 was 
found to be 21 per cent. In Iowa 
the increase was an average of $63 
per acre or 32 per cent. from March, 
1919 to March, 1920. Although 
there were a few sales at unusually 
high prices, less than 5 per cent. of 
the sales were at $400 an acre or 
more. But contrary to the general 
belief, it is estimated that less than 
10 per cent. of all farms changed 
hands during the speculative boom. 
However, of the farms for which 
figures were obtained, about 25 per 
cent. were sold twice during the 
boom ; 4.7 per cent. three times, and 
2.1 per cent. four times or more. 

The farmers’ position in the boom 
is indicated by the fact that 65.3 per 
cent. of the purchasers were farmers 
but only 36 per cent. of the sellers 
were farmers. Upon analysis of the 
occupations and intentions of buyers 
and sellers it is found that there was 
a tendency to an increase in the pro- 
portion of farms owned by farmers 
and a decrease in the proportion to 
be operated by tenants. The 1920 
Census reports corroborates this con- 
clusion. 

It is also conclusively shown that 
about two-thirds of the increase in 
the value on farms bought and re- 
sold during the boom was appropri- 
ated by residents of towns and cities. 
This fact should be of particular in- 
terest to those who have observed 
the remarkable and sudden disap- 
pearance of the farmers’ purchasing 
It was a speculators’ boom 
and the farmers did the buying. 

Some typical examples of the land 
speculation in Iowa are the follow- 
ing quoted from the National City 
Bank Bulletin: 


Traer, Iowa, July 21—In spite of the 
busy time land deals show no abatement. 
Many deals have been closed the past 
week and many more are stewing. The 
tendency is steadily upward. 

One of the big deals of the week closed 
by the Taylor-Parker agency was the sale 
of the Charles McElihinney farm of 240 
acres northwest of Dysart. This illus- 
trates the almost fabulous advance in the 
ast three months. This agency sold the 

cElihinney farm a few weeks ago for 
Ludwig Stepanek to Guy Monroe at 
per acre. Later it went to C. E. Lambert 
and Arthur Ewing at $275. This .week 
they sold it through the Taylor-Parker 

ple at $325, thus realizing a profit of 

50 per acre. And the buyers—Freed 
Wood and Herman Strahbehn—are not 
in the tenderfoot class. They know land, 
have made several profitable turns and 
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after looking around felt they could do no 
better. The Taylor-Parker agency has 
this 240 acres again for sale, and it will 
doubtless be turned a fourth time at a 
profit before snow flies. 

Waterloo, July 25—When Con. Ma- 
honey bought back his 160 acre Lincoln 
township farm for $20 an acre advance, 
after having disposed of the place less 
than a year ago, some of his neighbors 
thought he was a poor financier. But 
listen to this: 

Buying this farm back at an advance of 
$20 an acre has been the means of net- 
ting Mr. Mahoney a gain of $24,800, plus 
this year’s crop—all within twelve months! 
Mr. Mahoney sold the place a year ago 
for $250 an acre. Last autumn he bought 
it back for $270 an acre. Now he has 
sold the place to a farmer from.Clutier 
for $425 an acre, or a total of $68,000. 
The land is highly productive and the im- 
provements are good. 

A well-informed Des Moines banker is 
authority for the statement that the best 
class of Iowa farms had advanced in 
selling value $100 per acre since March 
Ist. He is quoted as saying: 


“T think I am safe in saying that Iowa 
bankers generally and henceforth will 
adopt a policy of discouraging the pur- 
chase by their patrons of Iowa land at 
anything above $300 an acre.” 

Speculation in farm lands was not 
peculiar to Iowa. In April, 1920, the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin says that 
Georgia land values are reported to 
have increased 20 to 25 per cent. in 
1919, and are much more than double 
those of five years ago. 


ie 


FARMERS HAVE “EXTENDED THEIR 
PLANTS ” 


Progressive farmers all over the 
county increased the size of their 
farms. This is borne out by the fact 
that. the number of farms has de- 
creased in the principal agricultural 
states but the average size has in- 
creased as shown by the 1920 cen- 
sus. For example, the number of 
farms in 1920 in Illinois was 14,719 
less than in 1910; Indiana, 10,361; 
Kansas, 12,554; Michigan, 10,313; 
Missouri, 14,120; New York, 22,- 
537; Ohio, 15,346; and Pennsyl- 
vania, 17,039. While in the pioneer 
states the number of farms very 
greatly increased, which indicates a 
heavy investment in pioneer mar- 
ginal lands by the agricultural 
classes. For example, the state of 
Arkansas has an increase in the num- 
ber of farms of 17,924; California, 
29,493; Colorado, 13,821; Georgia, 
19,710; Idaho, 11,302; Kentucky, 
11,491; Louisiana, 14,909; Minneso- 
ta, 22,451; Montana, 31,227; North 
Carolina, 15,015; South Carolina, 
16,203; Texas, 17,896; Washington, 
10,096 and Wisconsin, 12,069. 

All these annexations to increase 
the size of farms and the new farms 
brought under cultivation represent 
an investment in fixed capital and 
those which are not paid for, pre- 
sent a more delicate problem. When 
these investments were made corn 
was $2 a bushel and cotton 40 cents 
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a pound, but the payments in 1920 
were and may continue to be made 
with 50 cent corn and 10 or 12 cent 
cotton. Nevertheless land is the 
farmer’s principal investment and is 
fixed capital that turns slowly. 

BETTERMENTS, IMPROVEMENT AND 

EQUIPMENT 

War prices encouraged farmers 
not only to pay the high prices for 
land but also to make vast improve- 
ments and buy expensive equipment 
at prices proportionately higher than 
the price of the land. Expensive 
drainage and irrigation plans were 
executed which would have been 
good business, if prices had remained 
at the war level. Even the Govern- 
ment undertook a hundred million 
dollar scheme in the arid west of 
which little is now heard. Also new 
lands were cleared, and brought 
under cultivation, buildings and 
silos were constructed and farm im- 
provements undertaken. All these 
were done at war costs, but prac- 
tically no benefit was reaped from 
these improvements before the pre- 
war prices of farm products were 
ushered in. 

The buying of automobiles, trac- 
tors, trucks and other farm equip- 
ment was excessive, when war prices 
are considered. The best example of 
which accurate information is avail- 
able is the excessive buying of trac- 
tors in Illinois before pointed out. 


Perhaps there are not too many trac- 
tors in Illinois in point of number, 
because Illinois can use more trac- 


tors than many other states. But 
there are too many tractors in IIli- 
nois which were bought when corn 
looked to $2 a bushel and are not a 
profitable investment at war prices 
when corn is 50 cents a bushel. 
This is not peculiar to Illinois. 
More glowing examples can be 
found in New York and other states 
where tractors are less adaptable. 
In my judgment the war priced 
trucks bought by farmers will prove 
to be the most remunerative of the 
expensive equipment appropriated. 
But the automobiles are at least half 
a luxury. They are used more for 
pleasure than for production. This 
would seem to be fair for the farmer 
if he can afford it. But when his 
war profits are tied up in these semi- 
productive equipments and the 1920 
crops afford only a deficit, the 
farmer is not a bidder in the mar- 
ket. He has no liquid capital. And 
he has learned by experience to ab- 
stain from buying unless the means 
to pay with are in sight. 
SOUND INVESTMENTS AND WILDCATS 
Like other business men, the 
farmers, when they have profits, en- 
deavor to invest them for still larger 
profits. During the war the farmers 


bought liberty bonds. They also 
bought some industrials, public utili- 
ties and oil stocks. But many of the 
automobile stocks, oil stocks, serni- 
public utilities and so-called farm- 
ers’ cooperative company stocks 
have proved a much less desirable 
investment than that of high priced 
farm lands and other fixed capital. 
The lure of big.returns led the 
farmer to make these investments, 
and unfortunately the promoters of 
fake schemes were able to promise 
greater returns than the promoters 
of sound business enterprises. How- 
ever, there is no way of accurately 
estimating the amount of fake stock 
bought by farmers. The Hyatt Roll- 
er Bearing Co. of Illinois estimated 
that in 1919 the farmers in that state 
lost over fifty millions of dollars 
through unwise investments in fake 
oil stock and other get-rich-quick 
schemes. The total of such invest- 
ments for the whole country must 
be a staggering sum. Promoters of 
worthless oil stock, mining stock, 
fake “ cooperative ” enterprises, fake 
automobile companies and the like 
have undoubtedly obtained a hand- 
some portion of the war profits of 
the agricultural and other classes. 

In the northwest, a fake coopera- 
tive packing company was formed 
about 1918. This company sold to 
farmers a million dollars in stock 
and was just increasing the stock to 
five million when it was exposed. 

In Missouri farmers were let in on 
a fake insurance plan in 1919. Over 
500 policies were sold in Marion 
county. The farmers discovered it 
was a fake and took up the coopera- 
tive weapon against this “ gold 
brick” sheme. In a few weeks the 
farmers’ attorneys returned 358 poli- 
cies for cancellation amounting to 
$7 16,450,000. 

At this time there is operating in 
the Middle West a “Common law 
trust,” sailing under the name of a 
national cooperative organization. It 
has a shrewd salesmanship organiza- 
tion. It claims to be a cooperative 
plan, combining the middle man, the 
producer and the consumer. Un- 
fortunately the cooperative laws of 
Illinois are very defective. No con- 
cern should be allowed to bear the 
name “cooperative” unless it has 
the essential ear marks of coopera- 
tion and is at least cooperative in 
principle. Also no cooperative con- 
cern should be allowed to spend 15 
to 20 or 40 per cent. of its stock 
subscription value in promotion fees. 

To sum up the farmers’ invest- 
ment is no easy task, but in my judg- 
ment the farmers have invested far 
less in fake stocks than they are 
charged with investing. The farmer 
is never a ready buyer. The stocks 
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of fake concerns are more easily dis- 
posed of in towns and cities. The 
farmers buy some, but the total 
amount of such stock purchased 
would be a very small fraction of 
the agricultural income. The farm- 
ers’ stock investments which per- 
haps aggregate the largest sum of 
worthless securities are the stocks of 
unsuccessful cooperative concerns, 
The bulk of the farmers’ savings 
have been “farmer like,” used in ' 
buying new lands, farm equipment, 
and in constructing improvements; 
and the farmers have gradually taken 
on their share of.the luxuries. But 
the farmer has spent his savings and 
when the prices of his products de- 
clined in 1920 he was compelled to 
withdraw from the market for want 
of liquid capital. This does not say 
that the farmers are a “ poor lot.” 
With some exceptions the farmers 
and their families are the best fed, 
best clothed, best housed and the 
most comfortably situated class of 
people in America. Nevertheless the 
farmers who are out of debt are not 
active buyers and can not be with- 
out circulating capital. This is im- 
portant to the wholesale and retail 
interests when it is reflected that 
about half of our 105 million people 
depend upon agriculture in one way 
or another for their money income. 


THE FARMER’S FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


High prices for farm products are 
gone not to return unless some un- 
foreseen disaster makes them neces- 
sary again. The farmers have in- 
vested their war profits and the 1920 
crops have not afforded any surplus. 
But changing conditions show that 
the downward curve in the farmer’s 
income has reached bottom. The 
curve will not show any upward 
turn until another crop is marketed. 

The cost of producing crops is de- 
clining. The price of land is receding 
to pre-war levels or near to it. Wages 
for farm labor have declined from 
$65 per month to about $35. Farm- 
ers are well provided with equip- 
ment and will not buy supplies at 
exorbitant prices. This indicates 
that the farmer will perhaps net 
some profit on the 1921 crops. But 
the margin of profit will be narrow 
as compared with 1918 and 19109, and 
the farmer’s buying will be restricted 
accordingly. 

There are other factors outside of 
America which are depressing Amer- 
ican agriculture, namely, the foreign 
exchange situation, the increased 
production of other countries, and 
the improved accessibility of South 
American and Australian supplies. 
European countries are going to pro- 
duce all they can at home as long as 
present high prices and adverse ex- 
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change rates prevail. Also the 
American farmer has to produce cot- 
ton, beef, grain and sugar in compe- 
tition with the cheap supplies of 
South America, and other countries. 
A tariff will not materially aid the 
agricultural classes as a whole be- 
cause they produce more than we 
consume in America and must find 
a foreign market for it. But while 
the American tarmer must sell his 
grain produced on $250 land in com- 
petition with Canadian and Austral- 
ian grain produced on $50.to $100 
land and other products and costs 
at a similar ratio, he cannot take in 


exchange the less expensive manu- 
factured products of foreign coun- 
tries but must buy the home manu- 
factured goods produced at high cost 
or the foreign goods plus the high 
tariff. In view of the fact that every 
agricultural country has vastly im- 
proved its production and marketing 
of farm products, the American 
farmers’ outlook is a speculation. If 
some quarter of the world has 
drought and poor crops in 1921 the 
American farmer will find his con- 
ditions improved, but this is hardly 
to be considered as a good business 
risk. 


What the Farmers Ask Congress 
| By R. Preston Shealey 


Washington Correspondent of THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


lem to solve, so, too, has the 

farmer; and, like the business 
man, he is asking the Sixty-seventh 
Congress to help him solve it; and 
like him, too, he is well enough or- 
ganized to make himself not only 
heard but felt. In days gone by 
much of the farmer’s representation 
in Washington was of the sporadic 
variety, insistent at times, but not 
continuously on the job, so that ef- 
fective work was frequently impos- 
sible. Now all is different, farmer 
organizations having Washington 
bureaus, embracing among others 
the American Federation of Farm 
Bureaus, National Grange, National 
Board of Farm Organizations. 

Some of these bureaus are such as 
must be reckoned with. The Wash- 
ington Bureau of the American Fed- 
eration of Farm Bureaus recently 
informed the House Banking and 
Currency Committee that it has more 
than $30,000 annually to spend on its 
Washington work alone, though it is 
only fair to say that most of this is 
spent for a highly efficient staff, in- 
cluding a high-grade and keen-witted 
‘dirt farmer ” as its chief, Gray Sil- 
ver. In the last Congress they did 
hot succeed very well. In fact, they 
did not succeed at all if one lists the 
Various measures which failed of 
Passage, such as the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Bill, Rural 
Credits, Packers’ Bill, Cold Storage, 
and ‘last but not least, the $10,- 
900,000 appropriation to finish the 

vernment nitrate plant at Mussel 
Shoals, Alabama. 

However, the farmers declare that 
they have a running start, and in 
about the spring of next year some- 
thing may be doing in the way of 


ig the business man has his prob- 


solution to their problem; “ just be- 
fore election, you know.” 

In addition to the six legislative 
items listed, other measures attracted 
the attention of agricultural pro- 
ducers, and one measure, seemingly 
unimportant and local in its nature, 
was enacted into law, and may in 
the end prove extremely important 
in helping to solve one of the two 
great problems of the farmer. The 
problem is that of bridging the gulf 
between the prices which the farmer 
gets for what he has to sell and the 
price the consumer pays—in other 
words, the sales department of the 
farmer. This is the measure which 
some time during this year will vest 
control in the Bureau of Markets of 


the Agricultural Department over - 


Washington’s great Center Market— 
something approaching a municipal 
market at the Nation’s Capital— 
though it is true that ultimately it is 
expected that this market building 
will be torn down to be replaced by 
Government buildings. In this Con- 
gress, bridging the gap means that 
the farmers will strive for passage 
of the bill authorizing formation of 
farmers’ co-operative marketing as- 
sociations, held in conference during 
the last session. At the same time 
they are not losing sight of costs of 
production, as evidenced by the ap- 
propriation in the Mussel Shoals 
provision of the Sundry Civil Bill. 
They say that fertilizer prices are 
going up, and they think an air 
nitrate plant may serve to check this 
increase, while at the same time ren- 
dering the country independent of 
Chile and other countries for explo- 
sive materials in time of war. 

The problems of the selling de- 
partment are, of course, of interest 
to.credit men. But finance is his 
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own particular specialty. Therefore, 
of the important measures that the 
farmers are now striving to get 
through Congress, rural credits, as 
typified by the bill introduced in the 
last session by Senator Kenyon of 
Iowa, and a similar bill introduced 
in the House by Representative 
Dickinson of Iowa, will no doubt 
occupy his particular interest. The 
Kenyon bill in substance is largely 
a broadening of farm loans and pro- 
vides that such loans may not only 
be made on farm land and improve- 
ments, but also on staple agricultural 
and horticultural products and live 
stock. The means of financing these 
loans, in several different sections, 
authorizes different methods, among 
others that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to make de- 
posits for temporary use in any Fed- 
eral land bank not to exceed in the 
aggregate of such deposits the sum 
of six million dollars, while the 
banks themselves can issue deben- 
tures in not exceeding the sum of 
$100,000,000. The bill itself does 
not authorize loans on growing 
crops, and would seem even to ex- 
clude cattle that have not matured, 
and as a practical means of securing 
the loans very much broadens a num- 
ber of the features of the United 
States Warehouse Act. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation means just as 
much to farmers as it does to manu- 
facturers and the public in general, 
and hence it is that the Townsend 
bill and other similar measures re- 
lating to roads and road-building 
engage -his interest, especially as he 
has some definite thoughts as to 
what the Federal Government should 
do‘in the matter of road-building. 
As road-building legislation now 
stands, the farmer feels that coast to 
coast and city to city roads have been 
provided for, but there has not been 
enough attention given to farm to 
market roads, and it is this phase of 
the Federal road construction prob- 
lem that he will watch most care- 
fully. However, all of these meas- 
ures are of great importance to the 
business man as well as to the farm- 
ers, and hence it is that measures 
affecting so vitally the public weal 
are apt to be given long thought and 
care before passage, as they have a 
very close and intimate relation to 
the nation’s finances. 


’ Pleasure Car Rates 


CIRCULAR on retail trade ac- 

ceptances announces that “ Au- 
tomobiles for funeral purposes take 
the taxi or jitney-bus rate,—except 
hearses, which take the straight 
pleasure-car rate.” 
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By J. S. Thomas 
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RE the mercantile agencies 

rendering the best service 

of which they are capable? 

This is a question which 
credit men invariably answer in an 
emphatic negative. Then what are 
the defects in the mercantile agency 
system and how ‘can they be cor- 
rected ? 

The credit man does not expect 
perfection in agency service. He 
does expect, however, that the re- 
ports for which he subscribes shall 
be based on a thorough investigation 
showing the history of the subject, 
financial condition and concrete de- 
tails in the trade opinions. The agen- 
cies, particularly in reports on con- 
cerns in country districts, are not 
making the necessary investigations 
for such reports,—that is, the dis- 
tricts covered by small branch offices, 
traveling reporters or focal corre- 
spondents. In a large percentage of 
cases, the reports on concerns lo- 
cated in these districts are completed 
without consulting the houses from 
_ which they are making their princi- 
pal purchases, and as a result, ac- 
curate, dependable reports are im- 
possible. 

Here is a type of report which 
often comes to your desk if you are 
selling small merchants or contrac- 
tors. They are stereotyped and read 
somewhat as follows: 

“Previously employed by others in the 
same line of business, he established this 
enterprise, January 1, 1917. 

“He does not respond to a written re- 
quest for a statement, is not known to 
hold title to real estate, and authorities 
consulted believe his means are limited. 

“No criticism is heard regarding his 
manner of payment.” 

Obviously, it is a mistake for the 
agencies to send reports of this kind 
to their subscribers. No one can 
look on this as high standard serv- 
ice. If the executive officers of the 
agencies would but inaugurate a sys- 
tem for the careful training of re- 
porters and issue instructions to 
every branch office that reports must 
contain complete history, financial 
information and concrete details in 
the trade opinions, and that reports 
must be systematically censored be- 
fore being sent to the subscriber, a 
great advance would be made. If the 
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result were to increase the cost of 
agency service out of proportion to 
the increases in rate recently made, 
credit departments would willingly 
pay more to get a better report. 

If the agencies raised their stan- 
dards as suggested, the percentage 
of complete reports would undoubt- 
edly be increased, but we will pre- 
sume that ten per cent. of the re- 
ports which come into the hands of 
the censors were still plainly incom- 
plete. These reports could be for- 
warded to the subscriber, rubber- 
stamped, “unfinished” or, “ addi- 
tional will follow,” and the report 
then referred to the country or city 
department wherein it originated for 
the proper investigation. If the re- 
porters responsible for incomplete 
work got their reports back from 
headquarters for a while, they would 
realize that their employers do not 
intend to tolerate the sending of 
carelessly prepared reports to sub- 
scribers. The work will then quickly 
show a healthy improvement. 

The reporter himself is not to be 
blamed for lack of information in 
his reports. The agencies themselves 
are responsible for the efficiency of 


. their service. The reporter is rushed 


in his work. A premium is placed 
on the quantity of the reports he 
writes rather than on the quality. 
The agencies will have to put the 
pressure for better work where it 
will tell. 


CREDIT GRANTORS MUST COOPERATE 

There are few things in this old 
world which come without the ask- 
ing, especially when the donor re- 
ceives no apparent compensation. As 
credit men, we realize that even 
when a contract has been entered 
into, the collection department is 
always as busy as a bee in its efforts 
to get the debtor to fulfil his agree- 
ments. The mercantile agencies are 
not réceiving the full cooperation of 
credit grantors in the sense that they 
furnish voluntarily the important in- 
formation that continually comes 
into their possession and the agency 
must systematically bring credit 
grantors to realize the great help 
which cooperation from credit 
grantors will mean in increasing the 


value of their reports. In other 
words, the agencies must ask in a 
positive manner for this cooperation 
and devise ways and means of hold- 
ing the subscriber to the performance 


‘of his part. For instance, every sub- 


scriber when he makes an inquiry 
should pass along to the agency his 
experience with the subject,’ and, if 
it is an initial order, supply the 
agency with the references he has 
received from the prospective cus- 
tomer. If the agencies would but 
harness up subscribers in this man- 
ner, they could be invaluable to them 
in furnishing that up-to-date infor- 
mation that they are now spending 
thousands of dollars to collect 
through their reportorial staffs and 
other channels costly to maintain. 


THOROUGHNESS LACKING 


Briefly the chief evil in mercantile 
agency service is that reports lack 
thoroughness. The remedy is for 
the agencies to school the reporter 
systematically, set a higher standard 
of service, hold the reporter up to 
standard by a strict system of cen- 
sorship, and educate and encourage 
subscribers to furnish voluntarily 
every item of information which 
will help them reflect the true stand- 
ing of those engaged in commercial 
pursuits. 

The mercantile agencies provide 
the logical source of information for 
the credit department, and it is to 
be hoped they will in the future rise 
to their responsibility and oppor- 
tunity and render that best possible 
service which will result to the mu- 
tual advantage of the subscriber and 
the agencies. To the extent that they 
fail to rise to reasonable standards 
of service, it becomes necessary for 
credit departments to supplement 
their credit files by resort to mis 
cellaneous sources of information— 
with all the additional expense and 
effort that that entails. 

The agencies should bear in mind 
that they are one of the importaml 
factors in the active interchange of 
commodities throughout the length 
and breadth of the land and that they 
have a peculiar duty to the countty 
at large in facilitating its commer 
on a safe basis. 





The Three C’s of Credit Letters 
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UST as we have the three C’s of 
credit, Character, Capacity and 
Capital, so we also have the 
three C’s of correspondence, 

Clearness, Conciseness and Courtesy. 
All are of greatest importance to the 
well written letter and should be cul- 
tivated and practiced by every letter 
writer. 

CLEARNESS 

A letter should be immediately 
clear to the reader. If it is necessary 
for him to stop to decipher any vague 
or obscure paragraph, the letter has 
violated one of the first principles. 
A letter that is not entirely clear to 
the reader may easily be misunder- 
stood and thus offer opportunity for 
a growth of ill feeling, possible loss 
of business and consequent shrink- 
age of profit. _ 

Involved expressions leading to 
misunderstandings may to a large de- 
gree be overcome by avoiding the 
long sentence. If in dictating you 


find yourself at the end of an over- 
long awkward expression, you should 
not attempt to improve matters by in- 
serting punctuation marks. If possi- 
ble make use of a number of shorter 


sentences. There is, however, dan- 
ger in making a letter sound curt by 
the use of a series of short sentences. 
Choose if possible a moderately long 
expression and by the use of simple 
conversational English endeavor to 
get your thoughts to your reader 
without the danger of being misun- 
derstood. 
CONCISENESS 


Aim to produce upon your reader 
through the medium of correspon- 
dence the same result as you. would 
in conversation, but bear in mind 
that this result must be accomplished 
by the use of about one-fifth the 
number of words. Use only the 
number of words necessary to make 
your meaning entirely clear but be 
sure that all the needful information 
is given. Avoid needless words, su- 
perficial details and unnecessary 
repetition. They obscure the clarity 
of any letter and add nothing of 
value. 

By referring to previous corre- 
spondence or to the matter in ques- 
tion, either in the subject of your 
letter or in the first sentence, you 
should render unnecessary a long ex- 
Planation regarding tHe reason for 


your letter. It should seldom be 
necessary to quote extracts from a 
customer’s letter in an effort to bring 
to his mind the matter regarding 
which you are writing. If he has al- 
ready written you on the subject you 
are justified in assuming that after 
having been given proper reference, 
he will be familiar with the matter 
under discussion. 

Cultivate the habit of having in 
mind what you are going to say be- 
fore attempting to dictate. This will 
prove of great help in making your 
correspondence both clear and con- 
cise. 


COURTESY 


Courtesy costs nothing and always 
pays. A discourteous letter or even 
sentence is likely to do damage that 
cannot be repaired in a long period 
of time. What is written may remain 
a permanent record. We never know 
at what future time it may be re- 
ferred to nor into whose hands it 
may fall. The impression-creating 
possibilities live until the letter itself 
is destroyed and its effect may live 
even longer than that. 

Never allow impoliteness or smart- 
ness to appear in any letter. Try to 
be sincere and direct. In this con- 
nection it is particularly important 
that the correspondence going out 
from the Credit Department be not 
only friendly but dignified and defi- 
nite. The Credit Department, being 


. Closely affiliated with the financial 


part of the business should reflect in- 
tegrity. It does not follow that we 
should not make our letters personal. 
As far as possible this is desirable. 
But their tone should always be such 
as befits a man of responsibility and 
conservative character. We do not 
expect to find superficial cleverness 
in the banker and it is always out of 
place from the Credit Department. 
A letter received from a customer 
making an unjust or incorrect state- 
ment sometimes arouses in the dic- 
tator a desire to answer in the same 
spirit. Much harm may be done and 
no good accomplished in an effort to 
get even. Cultivate tact, a quality 
which never offends, never provokes 
rivalry, never excites jealousy. Tact 
is highly necessary in a writer of 
credit letters. 


At the time an account is opened, 


the credit man has the opportunity of 
doing some real constructive work, 
through the correspondence which is 
usually necessary at that time. 

Many a small customer has been 
turned from one house to another be- 
cause of the request for cash in ad- 
vance. The request if properly 
worded need have no sting. It is my 
belief that cash should never be re- 
quested in advance from a new cus- 
tomer without affording him oppor- 
tunity to establish relations on a 
credit basis provided conditions war- 
rant. 

A suggestion that on future trans- 
actions regular terms will be consid- 
ered provided a financial statement 
is furnished or references given 
shows a friendly spirit and does not 
have the effect of slamming the door 
in the fact of the customer. 

First orders from customers of 
satisfactory financial standing afford 
an excellent opportunity for a 
friendly letter from the Credit De- 
partment. Payment terms may be 
emphasized to avoid future misun- 
derstandings and often financial 
statements obtained direct from the 
customer by friendly, well-written, 
tactful letters at the time the account 
is opened. 

A letter refusing credit to a cus- 
tomer should be written in a friendly 
spirit. In my opinion we should al- 
ways be able to say with sincerity 
that in the future we will be glad to 
consider offering regular terms pro- 
vided conditions improve to a point 
where we feel the customer is justi- 
fied in receiving this favor. To de- 
cline a customer’s request for credit 
favors and still retain his patronage 
on a cash basis calls for a great deal 
of tact and diplomacy on the part 
of a credit man and may hold-and 
develop a valuable future connection. 
One who retains a customer’s busi- 
ness under these conditions must or 
necessity show a friendly spirit. 


WELL OPENED ACCOUNTS 


It has been said that an account 
well opened was half collected. Any 
credit man who gives proper atten- 
tion to the correspondence with his 
customers at the time of the opening 
of the account will find his future 
experience much more satisfactory. 

In quoting customers of unknown 
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or unsatisfactory credit standing, it 
will be of great assistance to the 
Credit Department if they can ar- 
range with their Sales Department to 
insert a clause in their quotations 
suggesting that if order is sent it be 
accompanied by the names of refer- 
ences or financial information. In 
case this is not done it is, of course, 
necessary to consult with tne cus- 
tomer direct in an effort to secure a 
source of information regarding 
their condition and payment habits. 

A frank friendly letter on this sub- 
ject should cause no resentment from 
the customer and should bring re- 
sults. 

In consulting references we should 
always live up to the code of ethics 
outlined by the National Association 
of Credit Men and volunteer at the 
time of our inquiry any information 
which we may have regarding the 
customer’s financial standing. If the 
cause of our inquiry is a first order 
this should be stated and it is my be- 
lief that in case a particularly com- 
plete or valuable report is received 
from any of the references the 
credit man should, after his informa- 
tion has been compiled, reciprocate 
by answering with a summary of 
the information collected. This will 
encourage the exchange of informa- 
tion of this character. In either mak- 
ing or answering inquiries regarding 
our customers, we should make it a 
point to be absolutely truthful and 
perfectly frank. 

It is unfortunately true that al- 
though the greatest care may be used 
-in the opening of an account and 
obtaining the information regarding 
the customer, yet we will always 
have with us the delinquent account 
and probably the larger part of our 
correspondence is in collection lines. 

On small accounts which have just 
passed maturity a form letter may 
often be used to good advantage. 
Perhaps in some lines of business 
this may be followed with another 
form letter in the course of a week 
or ten days. I believe, however, that 
except in these two cases form let- 
ters should be avoided. A letter 
whieh indicates to the reader that 
the author is to a certain degree fa- 
miliar with.the reader’s affairs, either 
generally or specilcally, should be 
productive of greater results. 

In the writing of collection letters, 
perhaps more than in any other line, 
the dictator should travel the straight 
and narrow path. He is handling a 
very delicate situation. It is the 
easiest thing in the world for his cus- 
tomers to become offended or take 
exception to some little thing which 
may creep into his correspondence. 
Impatience, pugnacity, lack of con- 
fidence—any of these, if allowed ex- 


pression, may prove to be stumbling 

blocks at a later date to establishing 

‘closer relations with the customer. 
FIRMNESS 

In the writing of collection letters 
one should be firm but never im- 
patient. A frank statement of the 
facts in the case is an expression of 
firmness. It gives the delinquent the 
impression that steady pressure 1s 
brought to bear upon him to remit. 

Being firm, however, should not 
cause a credit man to appear as arbi- 
trary, cold-blooded or unsympathetic. 
If a friendly spirit prevails, firmness 
adds strength to the expressions of 
the writer. Impatience on the other 
hand betrays its own weakness. The 
impatient dictator is “ surprised at” 
or “at a loss to understand ” the de- 
linquent’s failure to pay. He threat- 
ens before the threat is justified, or 
worse still, before the delinquent 
himself feels the justification of a 
threat. The tone of an impatient 
collection letter sounds hollow and 
ineffective. The recipient is sure to 
recognize this. A threat of itself 
does not indicate impatience, it is the 
manner in which it is put that deter- 
mines this. Many collecton letters, 
even as early as the second in the 
series, will contain something like the 
following : 

“We have already written you regard- 
ing this overdue account and you have 
not been fair enough with us to give us 
even the courtesy of an answer. We are. 
therefore, compelled to take a step for 
which you yourselves are to blame, name- 
ly, to place this in the hands of our at- 
torney for collection, unless we hear from 
you on or before June 10.” 

Certainly a man who writes in that 
tone has not a firm grip on his tem- 
per. He is impatient and the de- 
linquent is the first one to recognize 
it. The importance of the threat to 
bring suit is lost because the dictator 
has not presented it firmly as if he 
meant business. 

We can never afford to let the cus- 
tomer know that we are in any such 
state of mind. If a threat of this 
kind is justified after all other ef- 
forts to secure a settlement have been 
exhausted, an impersonal statement 
of the facts and of the intended ac- 
tion will suffice to show firmness. 

If an opportunity is offered the 
customer to explain the delay, a new 
line may be found on which to 
work. Explanation, though often 
futile, sometimes give a clue as to the 
actual condition of the delinquent’s 
affairs and the best coprse of action 
to be taken. Continued silence on the 
part of the delinquent on the other 
hand brings you up against a blank 
wall. 

It is not easy for a debtor to write 
an answer to a request for payment 
without giving some indication of the 
intentions or the possibility of a set- 
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tlement and while the letter may be 
unsatisfactory from an immediate 
collection standpoint, yet a statement 
or an implied promise may often be 
used later as a lever to extract a 
settlement. 

There has sometimes been a ques- 
tion among the dictators of credit 
correspondence as to whether humor 
was ever justified or effective. Hu- 
mor is pretty generally recognized 
as dangerous in any credit letter and 
its effectiveness as a means of induc- 
ing payment of an overdue account 
may be questioned. In my opinion 
humor has no place in the correspon- 
dence of the Credit Department. It 
detracts from the dignity of the 
credit man’s letter; it may offend, 
and by being misunderstood and mis- 
applied it may damage seriously the 
friendly relation with the customer, 

CEMENTING RELATIONS 

As a result of our efforts to col- 
lect money owing our concern we 
sometimes and in these days often 
receive from our customers a request 
for an extension of time on an ac- 
count. If the request is for an in- 
definite period, the credit man is 
certainly justified in writing the 
customer a friendly but firm letter 
asking for a definite statement as to 
when they expect to be in a position 
to pay. A request of this character 
affords the credit man excellent op- 
portunity for obtaining from his 
customer direct full financial infor- 
mation and an up-to-date statement 
of his affairs. The request for this 
information may be embodied in a 
letter and a consideration or their re- 
quest made dependent upon the re- 
ceipt of this information. If it be 
desired to accommodate the customer 
as he has requested, a credit man 
loses a golden opportunity if he sim- 
ply advises the customer of the 
acceptance of the proposal. There is 
probably no time in the affairs of any 
merchant when he appreciates ac- 
commodation of this character s0 
much as when he really needs it. 
Therefore a friendly letter express- 
ing pleasure in being in a position to 
accommodate them and possibly re- 
ferring to the very satisfactory way 
in which the account has _ been 
handled in the past will do much to 
cement the relation between your 
house and the customer. 

The time comes with some ac- 
counts when it is necessary to with- 
draw regular terms and credit 
relations must cease. If after a care- 
ful analysis of the situation the 
credit man feels that this must be 
done, it is no reason why the closing 
of the account should be the cause 
for sarcastic bitterness on the part of 
the dictator. Any business house 
should seriously regret the loss of 4 
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customer and you should be able to 
express this feeling without perjur- 
ing yourself in the least. Your letter 
should be firm, frank and courteous, 
friendly if possible. Bear in mind 
that at some future time conditions 
may change and the account may be- 
come desirable again. 

Did you ever stop to think that the 
correspondence which your custom- 
ers receive from you is usually either 
regarding their financial condition, 
which touches them in an extremely 
sensitive part of their business anat- 
omy, or regarding the collection of 
due bills, which is not a pleasant sub- 
ject for them to consider? 

Would it not be well at times to 
make it a point to write them letters 
which they would be glad to receive. 
For instance, after a voluntary 
report has been received from a 
mercantile agency indicating im- 
provement in their ratings, it would 
not be entirely out of order to con- 
gratulate them upon their advance, 
perhaps even to suggest that you 
would be interested in seeing a copy 
of the statement which justified the 
increased confidence. 

You have a cusomer buying from 
you from month to month and pay- 
ing regularly without any action on 
your part. Some month you receive 
an unusually large payment. It 
would do no harm to write the cus- 
tomer thanking him for the payment 
and making mention of the particu- 
larly satisfactory manner in which 
the account had previously been 
handled. 

An example came to my attention 
recently where this was done, al- 
though the remittance was not par- 
ticularly large it happened that the 
check was the largest that this 
customer had ever signed; and indi- 


rectly it was learned that the cus- 


tomer was extremely gratified. 

If a customer, who was formerly 
tardy in his payments or has been in 
the habit of taking full time on his 
Invoices, gradually improves his con- 
dition and paying habits so that he is 
at last on a discount basis, it would 
be appropriate for the Credit Man- 
ager to write, congratulating him on 
the improvement in his condition in- 
dicated by his payments. 

It would without doubt be of great 
help to every credit man if he could 
be personally acquainted with each 
of his customers. As this is usually 
impossible, our acquaintanceship 
with customers has to be cultivated 
by means of letters. Whether or not 

relations are friendly or other- 
wise depends very largely on the 
character of the letters of the Credit 
Department. For this reason what 
we put into our letters deserves the 
most careful study. 


Moral Risk in Credits 


From Address at Pennsylvania State Con- 
ference, Allentown 


By Charles F. Hess 


Pres., Dime Bank, Title and Trust Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HAVE made a very interesting 

discovery. Most credit men 

when they want to learn the con- 
ditions of business or trade, study 
the various trade journals, but I have 
found an almost infallible method of 
determining such conditions. The 
other evening on retiring to my room 
in a hotel, I wished to look up a ref- 
erence. I picked up the Bible, put 
in the room by the Gideonites. Plac- 
ing the Great Book on my knee and 
letting it fall open naturally, I found 
that it opened to the Book of Job, 
showing that the traveling man found 
business rotten, and was getting con- 
solation from the Book of Job. Had 
business been good the Book would 
have opened to the Song of Solo- 
mon: 

“T have gathered my myrrh with 
my spices, I have eaten my honey- 
comb with my honey, I have drunk 
my wine with my milk. Yea, oh, 
friends, drink, yea drink abun- 
dantly.” 

Next time you go to your room in 
a hotel if it has been occupied by 
traveling men you will find it very 
enlightening: to make a study of con- 
ditions of business by this method. 

This book of Job contains a very 
interesting story of moral risk. The 
Almighty (the optimist) and the 
Devil (the pessimist) met at a cer- 
tain club in the land of Uz, where 
Job lived. The Almighty greeted 
the devil with “ Hello, Devil, where 
have you been all summer?” The 
Devil replied, “Going to and fro 
and walking up and down the land.” 
And the Almighty said to the Devil, 
“Say, have you considered my ser- 
vant Job? There is a man to be 
proud of! Have you seen his latest 
financial statement? Look at this: 
7,000 sheep, 3,000 camels, 500 yoke 
of oxen, 500 she asses and a very 
great household with 7 sons and 3 
daughters — which makes Job the 
greatest man of all the East.” Satan 
replied, “ Oh, yes, I have made a 
study of this moral risk, and I con- 
sider it a bad one. I can assure you 
that this man Job has a yellow 
streak, and that his hereditary traits 
are all against him.” 

“The only reason he is making 
good is because you have placed a 
hedge about him so that nothing can 
touch him. Just remove this protec- 


tion and you will find this great 


moral risk that you bank on will 
show his natural character and will 
curse you to your face.” 


I am sure every credit man after 
having passed judgment on a risk 
resents having his wisdom ques- 
tioned. The Almighty, to show the 
Devil that he was willing to back his 
judgment, said: “I will remove my 
special protection from Job. Do 
your worst, providing you don’t 
touch him personally.” 

The next day the credit reports of 
that time came out with an extra spe- 
cial announcing the greatest failure 
of the greatest man of the East, Job, 
of Uz. Robbers, fire, and the whirl- 
wind had wiped out the possessions 
of Job, including his sons and daugh- 
ters and all his servants with the ex- 
ception of those who were left to 
convey the message of the great dis- 
aster to him. And what was the re- 
sult of this test of moral risk? We 
find Job calmly surveyrng the disas- 
ter and instead of cursing the Al- 
mighty to His face said, “ The Lord 
gave and the Lord taketh away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
The first chapter ends with this sig- 
nificant statement, “In all this Job 
sinned not, nor charged God fool- 
ishly.” 

Again we find the Almighty and 
the Devil at the same club. God 
asked, “ Whence comest thou?” And 
the Devil replied, “ Up and down 
and to and fro in the land.” And the 
Almighty said, “ Hast thou consid- 
ered my servant, Job? There is none 
like him in the earth.” The Devil 
answered, “ Yes, but all that a man 
hath, will he give for his life. But put 
forth your hand now and touch his 
bone and flesh and he will curse thee 
to thy face.” Then we have the pa- 
thetic picture of Job, the greatest 
man in the East, smitten physically, 
suffering all the worst tortures that 
could come to man, and yet justify- 
ing the Almighty’s faith in him and 
coming through the ordeal with 
moral risk intact. And the last finan- 
cial statement we have of the stand- 
ing of Job is that. he had 14,000 
sheep, 6,000 camels, 1,000 yoke of 
oxen, and 1,000 she-asses—just dou- 
ble the first statement. Which shows 
us conclusively that moral risk can 
make good in spite of family history, 
in spite of the Devil himself. 
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PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

Moral risk like physical risk is 
subject to a great many hazards. The 
life, health and accident insurance 
companies recognizing the hazard in 
their lines, found that it paid them to 
spend vast sums of money in a great 
educational campaign to teach the 
people to avoid accidents and to take 
care of their health. 

Now if this is possible and prac- 
tical in the realms of physical 
risk, why should not the same 
thing be possible and practical in the 
realms of moral risk? We might 
say that we have just been going 
through an epidemic of disease in 
moral risk and yet comparatively 
little has been done to help and en- 
courage and intelligently to educate 
the people against the ravages of dis- 
ease in moral risk. Rather it has 
been the custom to carry out the vic- 
tims from our midst and leave them 
perish. 

A number of years ago the fatali- 
ties in the moral risk of banking 
were very large but the matter was 
taken hold of in an intelligent man- 
ner and through the efforts of our 
State and National Banking Depart- 
ments, moral risk in banking has 
been built up and strengthened to 
such an extent that even during the 
strenuous times we have gone 


through within the past few years in 


the financial world, fatalities in 
moral risk in banking have been re- 
duced to the very minimum. 


Our bank is a State bank member 
of the Federal Reserve system. Just 
a short time ago the joint depart- 
ments, the State Bank Examining 
Department and the Federal Exam- 
ining Department made us a visit 
with five men, and gave us such a 
‘ thorough and practical moral risk 

examination as would satisfy every 
member of our Board and our stock- 
holders that our moral risk was 
sound and well. 


Attention was carefully called to 
any weakness that might later de- 
velop into something more serious. 
Their suggestions and criticisms 
were given careful consideration as 
we appreciated the helpful and con- 
structive criticism offered by this 
body of experts. 

I am sure it would be a wonder- 
ful stride forwatd if, through the 
united efforts of the great organiza- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men, many first aid booklets 
and other educational material, such 
as the bookkeeping primer, “A 
Business Enterprise,” based upon 
the great knowledge and experience 
that has been accumulated by this 
organization, might be given into the 
hands of those who are in need of 


help along the lines of moral respon- 
sibility. 
For I held that the individual or 


.firm that accepts your credit is in 


the same position as the bank that ac- 
cepts the credits of the people, and 
should be subject to the same general 
rules to safeguard your credit as the 
bank is to safeguard the credit of 
the public. 


Collections, 249 Years Ago 


NE would not delve into ancient 

records for the direct purpose 
of learning how to write effective let- 
ters to delinquent debtors, but the 
searcher of these records will often 
be repaid many fold for his search- 
ings. 

Tue Crepit MonTHLyY is indebted 
to Geo. W. Gardiner, one of the New 
England directors of the Associa- 
tion, for some letters which came to 
him in his antiquarian studies, for 
Mr. Gardiner takes great pleasure in 
burrowing into the literature of the 
early days of America. There, to his 
surprise, he found some letters of 
John Hull, Mint Master and Treas- 
urer of the Colony of Massachusetts ; 
who was prominent in the militia at 
that time and in 1657 a selectman of 
Boston. Besides serving the colony 
in these and other ways, he was one 
of the founders of the Old South 
Church. 

It appears that Mr. Hull was try- 
ing to collect a long outstanding debt 
from none other than one of the min- 
isters of the day, the Reverend Mr. 
Hubbard, and these letters are 
models in their appeal. They are: 
Mr. JosepH BuTLER, 1672: 


“T cannot but wonder that you 
should have so much care to run into 
my debt, and so little conscience to 
pay. John Plumbe hath not paid me 
much; but you not anything. You 
know you had very good goods of 
me, to the value of above three hund- 
red and thirty pounds; and I have 
your bond, under seal, to have paid 
me the whole by June last twelve 
month, which time is now past about 
eighteen months; and it is but strange 
what you think of such actions. You 
cannot be so stupid as to forget your 
obligations, or to think this is a way 
te help you by unrighteous provoca- 
tion of your patient creditor. Let me 
not be forced to make an example of 
all unrighteous debtors in Connecti- 
cut; but show your fidelity and 
honesty by a speedy payment of him 
who subscribed himself your friend, 

“Joun Hutt.” 
March 5, 1679-80. 
Rev. Mr. Hupparp, or IpswicH: 

“ Sir—I have patiently and a long 
time waited, in hopes that you would 
have sent me some part of the money 
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which I, in such a friendly manner, 
parted with to supply your necessj- 
ties, and which you so firmly and fre- 
quently promised me that I should 
never lose by so doing; but I experi- 
mentally find that I have waited and 
hoped in vain. I did indeed think 
that the ministerial calling you had 
given up yourself unto did oblige me 
tor to be willing to help you; and I 
did also think it would oblige you 
for to be very true and just in your 
performance to me. Sir, I do en- 
treat you more seriously to consider 
thereof. I have been very slow, 
hitherto, to sue you at the law, be- 
cause of that dishonor that will there- 
by come to God by your failure ; but, 
if you make no great matter of it, I 
shall take myself bound to make use 
of that help which God and the coun- 
try have provided for my just indem- 
nity. Sir, I told you I was willing 
to remit the great advantage that pro- 
tested bills of exchange would, in the 
way of law, allow unto me, and be 
content with six in the hundred for 
the forbearance of my money; 
whereas, had you performed your 
covenant to me, I had made thirty - 
pounds on the hundred, which is to 
me a very considerable loss. Sir, 
your personal debt unto me (besides 
Mr. John Hubbard's obligation) is 
three hundred forty-seven pounds 
five shillings, which if you will please 
to render it unto me, ur any consider- 
able part thereof, speedily in money, 
and give me bond, with good per- 
sonal security, for the rest, to pay me 
in some reasonable time, and _ five 
pounds in the hundred for the for- 
bearance, truly and justly paid to me 
every six months, and until it be paid, 
and as you shall lessen the principal, 
so I to abate on the interest, I will 
yet sit down contented, though it be 
much to my damage. But if you do 
not this, or some other thing that is 
honest, just, and rational, I think 
you may expect to be called to our 
next County Court, which I think is 
the last Tuesday in April next; and 
1 suppose, sir, you cannot but hold 
me excused, as doing nothing but 
what yourself do force me unte. In 
the meanwhile, I wait to see what 
you will please to do, and remain 
your loving friend. JouHn Hutt.” 


Home Credit Problems 


B ROWNING’S Magazine, pub- 
lished by Browning, King & 
Co., clothiers, N. Y., prints the fol- 
lowing dialogue between husband 
and wife at the breakfast table: 

“ Swinburne, what do you think: 
the butcher has refused to give us 
any more credit.” 

“Well, my dear, perhaps we 
ought to give one of the other butch- 
ers a chance.” 












The Sales or Turn-Over Tax 


Its Unfairness to Business and to the Consumer 


By Federal.Tax Committee 


National Association of Credit Men 


TAX on'sales as a substitute 
for the Excess Profits Tax 
numbers many adherents 
among groups of business 

men. The advocates of this tax claim 
for it many virtues, among them 
simplicity, equity, and ease of collec- 
tion. It is the opinion of the Federal 
Tax Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men that this tax 
not only does not embody these 
virtues, but that its enactment into 
law would be, at this time, most un- 
sound and unwise. The Committee 
therefore rejects the sales tax as a 
proposed substitute. In support of 
this course it offers the following 
analysis : 


ANALYSIS OF THE- SALES TAX 


Three general forms of a tax on 
sales may be distinguished: 
1. A tax (at a suggested rate of 1 
per cent) on every sale or turn- 
over of commodities and services, 


real property, capital assets, rent 
and interest. 


2. A tax (at a suggested rate of 1 
per cent) on every sale or turn- 
over of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise (limited to commodities). 

3. A tax on all final sales of goods, 
wares and merchandise for con- 
sumption or use. 


The first two taxes are very 
similar and may well be treated to- 
gether. 

It is difficult to define the word 
“sale.” It has been well pointed out 
by Dr. T. S. Adams in his mon- 
ograph, “ The Sales Tax,” that mere 
sale-transfer of title, in modern com- 
merce and industry, is frequently a 
matter of conveniente only. It can 
be postponed, divided and often 
avoided. Leases, contracts for sale, 
commission and agency arrange- 
ments in lieu of sale trading, would 
be stimulated, if a sales tax were 
enacted. 

ADMINISTRATION AND EFFECT OF 

SALES TAX 

It is impossible, of course, to 

predict with accuracy the extent of 

difficulties of administering the 
sales tax. Any tax, however, which 
is difficult of definition is difficult of 
administration. The tax force of the 

Treasury, it is well known, has been 
unable to cope with the difficulties 
provided by the Excess Profits Tax. 

ile it is true that the repeal of this 
tax will relieve the Treasury to a 
considerable extent, it must be 
emphasized that the introduction of 


an entirely new type of tax, the sales 
tax, will demand the installation of 
a new type of tax machinery. The 
Treasury experts assert that the ad- 
ministrative task of covering and 
checking all industries and occupa- 
tions of the country in connection 
with a sales fax will be colossal. 
(The extension of the income tax 
principle on the other hand will make 
use of the machinery of taxation al- 
ready existing, which may reasonably 
be expected to improve in efficiency 
and technique. ) 


There still remains, however, to be 
considered the important question of 
the effect of the application of this 
tax. Since this tax (and for this 
purpose 1 and 2 may be considered 
the same tax) is not levied on in- 
dividual income or earnings, but is 
based on sales, the question of its 
incidence must play a prominent 
part in any discussion of it. Who 
bears the tax? Is it shifted or is it 
not shifted? Or is it shifted in part? 
The arguments in favor of, or against 
this tax must vary with the answers 
to these questions. 


SHIFTING OR NOT SHIFTING SALES TAX 


The question of the incidence of 
the sales tax is too involved to 
permit of easy generalization. Two 
points that find general acceptance 
may, however, be made. In general 
it may be said that in a declining 
market and under close competition 
the sales or turn-over tax will fre- 


quently be borne by the seller, and 


thus may even constitute an added 
loss. In a rising market the tax may 
frequently be (and undoubtedly fre- 
quently is) shifted. Onlv a careful 
study of the particular commodity 
under discussion in each period will 
answer this question. But whatever 
the difficulty of determining when 
the tax is or is not shifted, the fact 
remains that under certain circum- 
stances the tax is (1) not shifted at 
all and thus borne by the seller or is 
(2) either wholly shifted and thus 
borne by the consumer or is (3) 
partly shifted and thus borne by both 
seller and consumer. 


If the tax is shifted to the con- 
sumer it will result in a gross viola- 
tion of the principle of taxing ac- 
cording to ability to pay. Extended 
to all articles of consumption it will 
be a tax on the necessaries of life 


that will fall most heavily on those 
with little or no ability to pay. Un- 
like the income tax which recognizes 
exemptions, it recognizes no ex- 
emptions. Passed on to the con- 
sumer the tax on sales constitutes a 
tax on’purchases. Taxing purchases 
at the same rate, however, is quite a 
different matter from taxing in- 
dividual income at the same rate, for 
income is an index of tax paying 
ability, whereas purchases are not. 
This tax on sales or purchases will 
mean that the man of ‘low or 
moderate income with a family of 
four or five children will bear an un- 
duly heavy tax burden. The man 
with a large income with one or two 
or no children, whose income and 
ability to pay vastly exceed that of 
the first man, will be taxed relatively 
very lightly. The sales tax therefore 
not only does not tax in proportion 
to income and ability to pay—it 
actually taxes often in inverse ratio 
to income and ability to pay. 


The burden of this tax is likely to 
be rendered more severe by the 
pyramiding to which it is open. The 
tax may be passed on cumulatively 
until it reaches the final consumer, 
this consumer bearing thus not only 
one tax but several taxes, the num- 
ber depending upon the number of 
hands through which the commodity 
has passed. Conceived as a sub- 
stitute for the Excess Profits Tax it 
will in effect relieve business of four 
hundred and fifty million dollars of 
taxes, and place this burden upon 
consumers with little or no regard to 
their ability to pay. 


INJUSTICES OF SALES TAX WHEN 
BORNE BY SELLER 


The rate usually suggested for the 
sales tax is 1 per cent. The dis- 
criminatory effect of this rate be- 
comes clearly apparent upon analy- 
sis. If a tax measure can be defined 
and framed to include every possible 
kind of sale or service, so that noth- 
ing will escape—so that the sale of 
stock, the sale of merchandise and 
the sale of service of physician, 
architect, engineer, lawyer, wage- 
earner, salaried man, etc., the sale of 
capital assets, the sale of transporta- 
tion, etc., will be taxed and taxed at 
the suggested rate of I per cent.— 
there will not be lacking strenuous 
opposition from every quarter. This 
opposition will take the form of a 
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general objection: “ But there are 
sales and sales,” and the objection 
will be justified. It is obviously un- 
fair to tax at the same rate of I per 
cent. the sales on the stock market, 
the ordinary sales of merchandise, 
and the sales of capital assets, to say 
nothing of taxing at the same rate all 
the different types of sales of service. 


GROSS SALES NOT FAIR INDEX OF NET 
INCOME 

The inequity of the 1 per cent. 
rate is revealed in a more startling 
fashion by a consideration of sales 
of commodities. Gross sales do not 
form a proper basis for the com- 
putation of business profits, and 
hence for the application of a com- 
mon flat rate of tax. Taxing gross 
sales of all merchandising enterprises 
at the same rate of one per cent. will 
result in inequalities without number. 
Smith, for example, may make a net 
profit of $20,000 on gross sales of 
$100,000. Jones may make the same 
net profit of $20,000 on gross sales 
of $400,000. Jones has turned over 
his stock far more rapidly than 
‘Smith. With a tax of 1 per cent. he 
will be compelled to pay $4,000 while 
Smith with the same net profit will 
pav but $1,000. 

An intimate knowledge of business 
is not necessary to appreciate the pos- 
sible variations of this type of in- 
justice. Business enterprises which 
are characterized by rapid turn-over, 
and hence are likely to show a low 
rate of profit to total sales, are 
penalized, while business enterprises 
characterized by a low rate of turn- 
over and presumably a high rate of 
profit compared to sales are favored. 
Specifically it will mean that whole- 


sale businesses, with rapid turn-over 


and low margins of profits compared 
to sales, will pay taxes wholly out of 
proportion to their net income. 
Wholesale dealers whose businesses 
are characterized by a relatively low 
rate of turn-over and a relatively 
high rate of profits compared to 
sales, will be proportionately 
favored. The discrimination applies 
with equal force to retail concerns. 
The one per cent. tax on gross sales 
in some instances will, in normal and 
good years, be equivalent in some 
cases to one-quarter to one-half of 
the net income of going concerns, 
and will thus in reality tax these con- 
cerns at a rate of 25 or 50 per cent. 


EFFECT OF SALES TAX IN FALLING 
MARKET 


The effect of such a grossly in- 
equitable tax in a period of rapidly 
declining prices, will, of course, be 
still more serious. In such a period 
large total annual sales may be made 
with little or no profit. In such an 
event a tax on sales will eliminate 


profit entirely, or even constitute a 
loss to the business. The implica- 
tions of such a tax are far-reaching. 
It would mean an entire reorganiza- 
tion, an entire readjustment of prices 
in individual businesses and in busi- 
ness at large. Such a readjustment 
could not be undertaken at any time 
without serious difficulties. To ad- 
just the rate of tax in an attempt to 
distinguish fairly between all the 
various types of business is on the 
face of it impossible, and would in- 
vite confusion. To be equitable the 
rate of tax would have to be ad- 
justed to every business in every line, 
for the ratio of net profits to gross 
sales varies with every business and 
every line. 


UNJUST GENERAL TURN-OVER TAX 


Just as there are times when the 
general turn-over tax will not be 
shifted at all or will be wholly 
shifted, so there are times when this 
tax will be partially shifted. The 
extent to which it will be shifted will 
vary and may not be predicted. One 
per cent., five per cent., fifty per 
cent., ninety-five per cent. or ninety- 
nine per cent. of the tax may be 
shifted. The result of this partially 
shifted tax will be to distribute the 
injustices of this tax between the 
seller and the consumer. Distribut- 
ing these injustices, however, no 
matter. in what proportion, will 
mitigate little, if at all, the evil re- 
sults of the tax. Both types of in- 
justices—the injustice to the seller 
and the injustice to the consumer, 
are in themselves flagrant. If the 
tax is only partially shifted, and the 
degree of shifting is not determina- 
ble, the business men of the country 
will face not only certain injustices 
of the tax but a serious uncertainty 
in marking their prices. 

A sales tax that includes all the 
sales of a commodity in its passage 
from the raw state to the finished 
state in the hands of the ultimate 
consumer gives a tremendous ad- 
vantage to the so-called integrated 
industry or business (i. e., to the in- 
dustry that carries on several con- 
secutive processes of manufacture 
and distribution) over those busi- 
nesses that carry on only one of the 
processes of manufacture and distri- 
bution. There are integrated in- 
dustries that make but one sale of 
their product as it passes from the 
raw to the finished state in the hands 
of some ultimate consumer. Three, 
four, five, six, seven or more sales of 
the same product take place as it 
moves from the raw state to the 
finished product through:the hands 
of independent businesses, each of 
which carries on only one of the 


processes of manufacture and 
distribution. 
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The fabrication of a ten-penn 
nail may serve to illustrate the dis- 
criminations that result from the tax 
on sales. In a non-integrated in- 


dustry eight taxes are borne by the 
eight concerns: which manufacture 
and distribute the commodity : 


Tax 1. Paid by the company which 
mines the iron ore. 

Tax 2. Paid by the company which 
carries the ore to the port on 
Lake Erie. 

Tax 3. Paid by the dock company 
which unloads the ore. 

Tax 4. Paid by the railroad company 
which carries the ore to the 
blast furnace. 

Tax 5. Paid by the blast furnace 
which smelts the ore. 

Tax 6. Paid by the steel mill which 
transforms the pig iron into 
steel. 

Tax7. Paid by the factory which 
makes the nail. 

Tax 8. Paid by the wholesale hard- 
ware house which buys the 
nail from the factory. 


A highly integraded _ industry 
which controls the process of pro- 
duction and distribution will escape 
possibly all these taxes. It is thus 
in a position to compete at a tremen- 
dous advantage over these businesses 
which are taxed. It will be impossi- 
ble for the non-integrated industries 
to market the ten-penny nail at the 
price made by the integrated in- 
dustry. 

EFFECT OF SALES TAX ON BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION 


Former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Leffingwell has predicted 
that such a tax would in five years 
revolutionize present methods of do- 
ing business because means of getting 
around the intermediate turn-over 
tax would be devised and put into 
effect. Whatever may be said as to 
the merits or demerits of our present 
system of business organization, 
there surely can be no justification 
for instituting a tax measure which 
will disrupt that intricate organiza 
tion for no other reason than for the 
purpose of collecting taxes. 

For the reasons given above which 
are here briefly recapitulated, the 
general turn-over tax should be re 
jected: 


1. It is difficult to define satisfac 
torily. 

2. It is difficult of administration and 
involves the setting up of a new 
tax machinery. 

. If shifted to the consumer it con- 
stitutes a violation of the prin- 
ciple of taxing in accordance with 
ability to pay, for it will fall 
heavily upon the necessities of life 
and be paid largely by those with 
little ability to pay. 

. If not shifted and thus borne by 
the seller, it discriminates against 
businesses that have large sales 
with a small rate of profit com- 
pared to sales. The one per cent 
tax on such businesses may 
the equivalent of a 25 to 50 per 
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cent tax on profits, and in abnor- 
mal years may tax all profits away 


pyramiding (being only one tax), it 
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Membership Increasing 


Success of Country-Wide Campaign; Committee Chairmen 


CG OR they can conquer who 
believe they can.” There 
is a world of truth in this 
declaration. Ninety per 

cent. of the men who have succeeded 
have done so because they were con- 
fident they were going to achieve 
their ambition. The man who feels 
he is going to be defeated is beaten 
before he starts. 

The country-wide membership 
campaign now under way is going 
to be a success! 

If it wére not for the resignations, 
caused by business troubles, mergers, 
retrenchments, etc., the goal of the 
National Membership Committee 
would have been attained ere now. 
Despite the resignations, however, 
we're going to win! So, let’s go! 

Universal satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed over the quotas set by the 
committee for the various affiliated 
associations. Only one of the 130 
organizations complained that the 
quota was too large. On the other 
hand, one association has asked that 
its quota be increased. The smaller 
. associations are making the best 
showings. The larger organizations 
are working hard but have been 
working under serious handicaps. 

E. T. Holland, Chairman of the 
National Holding Committee, has 
sent out the following slogan to the 
Chairmen of the Holding Commit- 
tees, who are requested to send the 
message to firms indicating they are 
contemplating resigning: “Cancel 
Your Resignation.” Resignations 
must be halted if we are to achieve 
our aim. 


Four free trips to the San Fran- 
cisco Convention have been offered 
as prizes by the Oklahoma City As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

The idea of establishing Credit 
Clubs is meeting with marked suc- 
cess. 


The following salient facts about 
the National Association of Credit 
Men should be known to every mem- 
ber and every prospect. 

1. The National Association of Credit 
Men saved the business men of this coun- 
try last year more than $135,000,000, being 


the charges which would have been paid 
on the collection of checks if bills pre- 
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Enthusiastic 


By R. W. Touzeau 


Chairman, National Membership Committee, National Association of Credit Men 


sented in Congress had not been defeated 
through the activities of this country- 
wide organization. 


2. THE CREDIT MONTHLY, our 
official publication, contains each month 
about 50 pages of credit news, instructive 
articles and special features. It is a maga- 
zine of business fundamentals. 


3. NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP DI- 
RECTORY contains names and addresses 
of manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers 
and bankers who comprise our country- 
wide membership. Every member is en- 
titled to a copy. 


4. THE GENERAL LETTER, writ- 
ten every month by J. H. Tregoe, Na- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer, is a review 
of business, financial and economic con- 
ditions. It calls attention to new com- 
mercial laws, proposed measures and 
many other matters of interest to credit 
grantors. 


5. INVESTIGATION - PROSECU- 
TION DEPARTMENT furnishes protec- 
tion to every business man against pro- 
fessional commercial swindlers. Hundreds 
of trade crooks have been sent to jail on 
the evidence of our trained investigators 
who are located in principal cities. 


6. CREDIT INTERCHANGE BU- 
REAU SERVICE is available to members 
at actual cost. Through the Central 
Credit Interchange Bureau, reports on 
customers anywhere in the United States 
are obtainable. 


7. TRADE INQUIRY BLANKS are 
furnished members at cost for the inter- 
change of credit information. These are 
used by individual members who do not 
subscribe to a Credit Interchange Bureau. 
When they desire information about a 
customer they turn to the National Mem- 
bership Directory, get the names of the 
firms in the city where the customer is 
situated and then. send forward the 
blanks. The desired information, which 
is almost always forthcoming, is frequent- 
ly worth hundreds of dollars. 


8. FOREIGN CREDIT  INTER- 
CHANGE BUREAU SERIVCE is also 
available to members at actual cost. Val- 
uable data on firms in almost every coun- 
try in the world is furnished. The Con-, 
fidential Weekly Bulletin, contains ex- 
clusive news on conditions abroad. 


9. COLLECTION AGENCY _IN- 
FORMATION. This association is con- 
stantly on the alert for fraudulent col- 
lection agency schemes. You can get data 
without cost from this office on every col- 
lection agency in the United States. 


10. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CREDIT has correspondence courses for 
both the experienced credit man and his 
assistant. Chapters of this Institute are 
located in many cities. Courses in 
“Credits and Collections” have been in- 
stalled in numerous educational institu- 
tions. The “ Basic Course in Economics ” 


is of the utmost value to every business 
man. 

ll. DEPARTMENT OF RE 
SEARCH. The activities of this bureay 
are country-wide. Members of every as- 
sociation of credit men get the benefits of 
timely investigations made in more than 


‘130 cities regarding current business con- 


ditions. 


12. LEGISLATION. The affiliated 
associations have been largely responsible 
for the present Bankruptcy Law, Federal 
Reserve Act, Bulk Sales Law, False State- 
ment Law, Conditional Sales Law and 
numerous other sound measures. Bills 
presented in Congress and State Legisla- 
tures are closely scrutinized by standing 
committees on legislation in the Associa- 
tion, 

13. BANKRUPTCY LAW. Our as- 
sociations stand for one national bank- 
ruptcy law as opposed to as many in- 
solvency laws as there are States. 

14. FIRE INSURANCE. Our Fire 
Insurance and Fire Prevention Commit- 
tee has done wonderful work in fire pre- 
vention campaigns and in emphasizing to 
merchants the need of carrying adequate 
insurance to protect themselves and their 
creditors. 

15. CREDIT PROBLEM DEPART- 
MENT. Every member has the privilege 
of writing to the National Secretary as 
often as desired on any matter pertaining 
to credits. 

16. CREDIT MAN’S DIARY AND 
MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 
is issued every year. It is an authorita- 
tive handbook on commercial laws of 
every State. 


17. BUSINESS SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE is responsible for the publica- 
tion entitled “ A Business Enterprise,” a 
24-page business primer which should de 
in the hands of every young merchant, 
and has guided many thousands into safe 
business habits. 

18. CREDIT LITERATURE. Comp- 
limentary copies of our leaflets and sam- 
ples of our credit department blanks are 
sent to every member. Imprinted stan- 
dard property forms, credit inquiry 
blanks are sold to members at cost. 

19. THE RIGHT MAN IN THE 
RIGHT JOB. We help our members to 
get competent credit men to fill positions 
when such service is requested. 

20. CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
METHODS have been installed since the 
founding of this organization. We have 
inaugurated many campaigns to eliminate 
certain abuses such as unearned dis 
counts, unfair claims, cancellations, etc, 
which eat close to the heart of profits. 

21. BANKING AND CURRENCY. 
This association was recognized as one 
of the strongest factors in inducing Cot 
gress to enact the Federal Reserve Law. 

22. ADJUSTMENT BUREAU serv- 
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rassed and insolvencies are handled 
expeditiously at low expense. 

. COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 
COMMITTEE has done much to cut 
down waste in commercial transactions. 
Arbitration courts are now working in 
several important business centers. 

24. COMMERCIAL ETHICS. This 
committee has issued a number of im- 

rtant canons of ethics, which tend to 
the betterment of the business conscience. 

25. IDENTIFICATION CARDS are 
furnished all members. 

2. STATE CONFERENCES sare 
held by our affiliated associations and 
every member is invited to attend these 
sessions which are full of interest and 
value. 

27. NATIONAL CONVENTIONS of 
the greatest importance are held every 
year and are attended by credit men from 
all over the country. 


28. REQUIREMENTS FOR MEM- 
BERSHIP. Every commercial credit 
grantor, whose standing is above question, 
is invited to become a member. Those 
who are in a city where there is no af- 
filiated credit organization can become 
individual members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men for $15.00 a year. 

29. PERSONNEL OF MEMBER- 
SHIP. Our affiliated organizations and 
the National Association comprise manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, jobbers and bank- 
ers, “the cream of American business.” 
Each concern appoints a representative, 
who is the official in charge of credits and 
collections, to participate in the activities 
of the organization. Last summer the 
country-wide membership was 33,100. It 
is our hope to report a large increase at 
the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention 
this June at San Francisco, when dele- 
gates from our 130 affiliated associations 
will be present. 


Fraudulent Failure: SwiftJustice 


Only 60 Days from Start of Investigation 


to Confession 
Interview by J. K. Drake with 


C. D. West (“‘Zephon*’’) 


Mgr., I. and P. Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


NE was a young man of about 
O twenty-five; the other a year 
younger. The families of 

each were very prominent in their 
‘ section of the country. The young 
men opened a shoe store at Crow- 
therville. Within ten months they 
were able to obtain credit in a sum 
exceeding $100,000 from the largest 
shoe manufacturers in the country 
through false financial statements 
and by gaining confidence through 
buying at first in small quantities 


and discounting or meeting promptly 
all their bills. 


Resolving to pull off a failure and 
to mulct their creditors, they bought 
copiously as the Christmas holidays 
were approaching, and then deserted 
their store. When creditors began 
to investigate the birds had flown, 
and the stock they left behind 
amounted to comparatively nothing. 
The investigation was seriously im- 
peded by the social, business and 
political influences the men were 
able to bring to bear in their favor. 
But we are used to this kind of im- 
pediment. We find no difficulty in 
appealing over the heads of petty 
grafting politicians and business men 
of doubtful ethics. Thus we are 
able in the name of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men to get a 
Prompt hearing and effective action 
from the highest authorities of the 


* Zephon is said to be the first detective in 
history and a trusted man in the court of 
the Ptolemies. The name has been used for 
many years as the tele _— code designa- 
tion of C. D. West, head of the Investigation 
Department of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


country in breaking the clutch of the 
obstructionist. 

One of the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
notified the Investigation and Prose- 
cution Department and asked for an 
investigation on his behalf. After a 
formal complaint, as required by the 
department, had been filed, one of 
our investigators was put on the job. 


SAID THEY HAD BEEN ROBBED 


A short time after the investiga- 
tion was started the young men re- 
appeared and declared that they had 
sold the better part of their stock at 
retail in Crowtherville, had taken the 
money and gone to Chicago to have 
a good time, and had been robbed of 
all their money by denizens of the 
Chicago underworld. This might 
signify little to any one umaccus- 
tomed to the investigation of com- 
mercial fraud, but in our department 
there are many cases in which the 
men who get away with the goods 
allege that the money has oozed 
away at the poker table or at the race 
track. 

While the two young men were 
making this suspicious explanation 
we located more than $25,000 worth 
of shoes in a barn six miles from 
Crowtherville. We also found in a 
safety deposit box in Toledo in their 
names $12,000 in cash and diamonds 
valued at more than $4,000. On two 
other farms we found two fine auto- 
mobiles. These little items they had 
forgotten to list in the bankruptcy 
proceedings against them which the 


creditors had instituted. 
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The evidence of their guilt was so 
conclusive that the Grand Jury 
promptly indicted them. They as 
promptly plead guilty and are now 
enjoying the hospitality of the county 
and awaiting their sentence. 

As it was less than sixty days 
from their get-away to the date of 
their indictment and confession, this 
case is likely to go down in the an- 
nals of commercial crime as one of 
the most expeditious cases of this 
magnitude. The amount already sal- 
vaged is about sixty per cent of the 
liabilities. ; . 

The investigation, moreover, is 
still under way. It looks as if there 
would be involved in the meshes of 
the law a relative of one of the young 
men, whose operations along similar 
irregular lines no doubt supplied the 
initiative and suggested the adept 
methods of the hopeful youngsters. 


MORAL 


I am no preacher, but let me say 
that if these men had devoted their 
talent and energy t6 straight business 
they would, without question, have 
prospered greatly, besides securing 
for themselves liberty and peace of 
mind. 

This is the usual finish of the com- 
mercial crook. One of them, whom 
we recently caused to be sent to the 
penitentiary, remarked to me not 
long since: “It has cost me during 
the past three or four years every 
cent I have been able to get my 
hands on to keep out of prison. 
When I wasn’t paying money to 
blackmailing detectives, I was pay- 
ing fees to my own lawyers, and 
after all I land up, without a dollar, 
in the pen.” 


Misuse of Order Bills of 
Lading 


One of the problems that has received 
deep consideration by the Transporta- 
tion Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is the misuse of order 
bills of lading. The following informa- 
tion relates to cases which have given 
more or less trouble in the Eastern region 
of the Pennsylvania system during the 
— from May 1, 1920, to February 23, 


Instances of Bill of Lading Not 
Properly Endorsed 

Failure of Order Party to Endorse 
Bill of Lading 

Bills of Lading Reaching Destination 
After Arrival of Freight, Making 
It Necessary to Secure Bond of 
Indemnity to Effect Delivery 

Practice of Shippers to Make Use of 
Such Forms of Bills of Lading 
and Send Originals to Their Reli- 
able Consignees, Thus Treating 
Shipments as Straight Consign- 


Error Where Straight Bills of 
Lading Should Have Been Used.. 





Personal Injuries (Torts) 


Not Provable Claims in Bankruptcy Under 
U. S. Supreme Court Decision 


By W.. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


T a conference on the subject 
A of bankruptcy, recently held 
in the rooms of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York, Judge Julius M. Mayer of the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York dis- 
cussed at some length the subject of 
the discharge in bankruptcy of 
claims for negligence and other per- 
sonal injuries. Injustice has fre- 
quently been done to such claimants 
by the filing of a petition in bank- 
ruptcy: with the avowed purpose of 
escaping liability. Instances of this 
have arisen in connection with claims 
for damages from the negligent oper- 
ation of motor vehicles, the injured 
party having been deprived of any 
remedy through the discharge of the 
wrong-doer in (tort-feasor) bank- 
ruptcy. 

Admitting the injustice of this sit- 
uation, and declaring that it was 
never the intention of the framers 
of the Bankruptcy Act to permit the 
Statute to be used for the purpose of 
defeating such claims, Judge Mayer 
cited the case oi Schall vs. Camors, 
decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court on January 5, 1920, and 
reported in 251 U. S. 239, wherein 
it was held that claims for unliqui- 
dated damages arising out of a pure 
tort (that is, a personal injury), 
which neither constitutes a breach of 
an express contract, nor results in 
any: unjust enrichment of the wrong- 
doer from which a contract to repay 
may be implied, are not “ provable 
debts ” within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 63a of the Bankruptcy Act, and 
are therefore not dischargeable 
under Section 17 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

Mr. Justice Pitney delivered the 
opinion of the court which said at 
page 250 that “ Historically, bank- 
ruptcy laws, both in England and in 
this country, have dealt primarily 
and particularly with the concerns of 
traders. Our earlier bankruptcy acts 
invariably have been regarded as ex- 
cluding from consideration unliqui- 
dated claims arising purely ex delic- 
to.” The court then traced the his- 
tory of the present bankruptcy act 
to determine whether it was intended 


to depart so widely from the pre- 
cedents as to include mere tort claims 
among provable debts, and finds that 
Section 63a, which defined “ debts 
which may be proved,” has remained 
practically unchanged from first to 
last, and that “the express mention 
of contractual obligations naturally 
excludes those arising from a mere 
tort.” It found further that clause 
b of Section 63 which reads as fol- 
lows: ° 

“Unliquidated claims against the bank- 
rupt may, pursuant to application to the 
court, be liquidated in such manner as it 
shall direct, and may thereafter be proved 
and allowed against his estate,” 
is intended to permit the liquidating 
of claims founded upon an open ac- 
count, or upon a contract express or 
implied, which often require to be 
liquidated. The court said at page 
251, 

“Upon every consideration, we 
clear that claims based upon a mere tort 
are not provable. Where the tortious act 
constitutes at the same time a breach of 
contract a different question may be 
raised, with which we have no present 
concern; and where, by means of the tort, 
the tort-feasor obtains something of value 
for which an equivalent price ought to be 
paid, even if the tort as such be forgiven, 
there may be a provable claim quasi ex 
contractu.” 

It is then found that Section 17, 
which must be read with Section 63, 
is intended to limit more narrowly 
the effect of a discharge by enlarging 
the class of provable debts that were 
to be excepted from it. “It is not 
admissible to give to this amendment, 
confessedly designed to restrict the 
scope of a discharge in bankruptcy, 
the effect of enlarging the class of 
provable claims.” 


Collecting Small Debts 
Cheaply and Promptly 
in Massachusetts 
By William Gregg 
Btn Legislature of Massachusetts 

at its last session authorized a 
plan which provides that the major- 
ity of justices of the district courts 
throughout the state may set up ma- 
chinery for the economic collection 
of debts not exceeding $35. 

The plan calls for the elimination 
of the services and fees of attorneys, 


are 
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sheriffs and constables, whose fees, 
under the old system, made the cost 
of legal action in small matters as _ 
great, if not greater, than the claim 
itself. 

The new procedure designs to be 
speedy and inexpensive ; will cost the 
plaintiff but $1 for the court fee and 
the value of a few postage stamps for 
mailing legal notices relative to the 
hearing of the case. The new pro- 
cedure is briefly as follows: 

The plaintiff will either orally or 
in writing state his claim to the clerk 
of the Municipal or District Court, 
who will file the claim in detail in a 
card system, charging a fee of $1. 

The clerk will then notify the de- 
fendant by registered mail, giving 
the date of hearing, If the defend- 
ant objects to this form of settlement 
and desires to take it to a higher 
court or to get a jury trial, he can do 
so by so signifying to the clerk of 
the lower court, provided he does it 
before the date set for hearing and 
deposits the Superior Court fee. 

If the defendant submits to the 
new form of procedure he must no- 
tify the clerk of the court not later 
than. two days before the hearing 
what his defense is to be. His state- 
ments will be entered by the clerk on 
9 docket card -with those of plain- 
tilt. 

On the day of the hearing the court» 
hears each party informally, getting 
at the facts as briefly as possible. 
Right of cross examination, argu- 
ments and other incidents of formal 
trials will be denied. The judge will 
not be an umpire, as at a formal 
trial, but a judicial investigator try- 
ing to reconcile the parties if possible, 
otherwise to judge the facts and give 
judgment according to the law. 

Though the procedure will be 
simplified, the rules of law govern- 
ing liability will not be changed and 
the decision of the judge will be final, 
because the plaintiff, by beginning 
suit under this method, will have 
waived in advance the right to ap- 
peal and to jury trial. 

After the court has given its deci- 
sion under the new procedure it may 
stay execution and give defendant 
time to pay the judgment in install- 
ments, if he so requests. 

Somewhat similar procedure has 
been in operation in England for 
years, but while adopted in certain 
American cities, Massachusetts 18 
said to be the only state to give ita 
state-wide application. 


A. J. Peoples, Director 
Detroit—A. J. Peoples, Director of the 
National Association of Credit Men an 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Detroit As 
Copper and Brass Rolling Mills, Detroit, 
Mich., is being congratulated on his elec- 

tion to the directorate of his company. 
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E, the officers, directors, and conven- 

tion committeemen of the San _ Fran- 

cisco Association, extend a most cor- 
dial and pressing invitation to the membership 
of the National Association of Credit Men to 
be our guests at the T'wenty-sixth Annual Con- 
vention in San Francisco, June 14 to 17. 
While entertainment features will be stressed 
so that every delegate will get the greatest en- 
joyment and recreation from his visit, the busi- 
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HE officers and directors of the National 
T Association of Credit Men who are re- 

sponsible for the San Francisco business 
programme, have set out to make the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Mlen mean more to those who 
attend than any previous convention. The 
problems of the moment are largely credit 
problems. They are national and international 
in their sweep, yet credit men recognize how 
they bear upon the individual ‘credits which 
they extend from day to day. Qualities are 
called for in credit management, under exist- 
ing conditions to which we have heretofore 
given too little attention. The qualities that 
are demanded today in: credit granting will be 
analyzed by the convention as a whole and in 
groups. 

The group conferences 
are to be featured more 
than heretofore. Fifteen 
well defined groups of 
trade and manufacture 
have been organized. The 
important conclusion of 
each will be conv erged into 
the general convention so 
that the subjects which 
stand out as most important 





Call Sounded by San Francisco 


(By telegraph to The Credit Monthly) 


A Great Credit Congress 





ness program is to be highly instructive and 
interesting. Never in our commercial history 
was the need of credit men’s conferences more 
pressing than now. This Convention should 
mean much for that forward movement in our 
commerce so important to ourselves and the 
world at large. The country needs to have its 


credit men alert to the big problem of busi- 
ness. Heed the warning and attend the Con- 
vention! 
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in each group, will be briefly set before the 
general session of delegates. 

The Association committees have been han- 
dling bigger questions during the past year 
than ever before and will ask for the action of 
the convention upon their conclusions, some 
of them of first importance to the future of the 
Association and to credit work in general. This 
should have a meaning for all parts of the 
country and all parts should be well repre- 
sented. 

It is unnecessary to say that the San Fran- 
cisco convention offers the best opportunity the 
Association has ever been able to give to culti- 
vate the social side of our work, to bring men 
from every section closer together for better 
understanding. This is a matter of paramount 
importance right now. This 
convention also gives an op- 
portunity never before 
equalled in the annals of 
the Association to become 
acquainted with our great 
country, tO gain new 
strength and an optimism 
which cannot be even tem- 
porarily quenched by any 
reaction in business no mat- 
ter how great. 
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Entertainment Provided 
by Our Hosts 


HE entertainment features of 
the National Convention are in 
keeping with the reputation for 
lavish hospitality that San Francisco 
has always enjoyed. The tentative 
program for entertainment includes 
a motor trip around San Francisco 
and a visit to Mount Tamalpais, 
from which there is a picturesque 
view of San Francisco and the bay 
regions. The railroad which takes the 
visitors to the peak lifts them 2,608 
feet above sea level on a track re- 
quiring sO many curves as to earn 
for the railroad the designation, the 
“ crookedest railroad in the world.” 
The President’s reception will be 
held at the Palace Hotel on Tuesday 
evening. 

On Wednesday afternoon there 
will be a recess of two hours imme- 
diately after luncheon for an auto- 
mobile tour of San Francisco. This 
trip will include a visit to Golden 
Gate Park, the Presidio, the City 
Hall, the Municipal Auditorium, the 
Scottish Rite Hall, Chinatown, the 
Latin Quarter and various points 


Looking across the Bay (Photo by Gabriel Moulin) 


known by name to thousands of 
readers of fiction and history. In 
this way the delegates will be able to 
get a comprehensive view of one ‘of 
the most picturesque, interesting and 
enterprising cities in the world. 

On Friday evening a vaudeville 
entertainment will be provided. 





Cordial Fresno Message 

HE Fresno Chapter of the San 

Francisco Association of Credit 
Men is extending an invitation to 
convention delegates to visit Fresno 
county and get first hand knowledge 
of the great industries that have 
made that county known through- 
out the Union. 

From the time of arrival at Fres- 
no, Saturday, June 18, the members 
of the Fresno Chapter will make 
every provision for their guests, tak- 
ing them to the largest raisin and 
fruit packing plants in the United 
States and to points of scenic interest 
in the heart of California’s first fruit 
growing county. 

The promise is not only the best of 
good times but a day that will be 
remembered long after the return 
home. 


(The photographs on these two pages were kindly supplied by the Santa Fé Railway) 
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San Francisco Scenes 


Ocean Beach from Sutro Heights 
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A Welcome from Seattle 
By N. Hallgren 


President, Seattle Association of Credit 
Men 
F‘ YR the first time in the history 
of our National Association of 
Credit Men we are to have a Na- 
tional Convention on Pacific Coast, 
and it is with sincere pleasure that 
the Seattle Association of Credit 
Men, the second largest in mem- 
bership west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, bid you welcome and _ urge 
upon you to attend. We extend to 
you this welcome not only in behalf 
of ourselves and our neighbor, San 
Francisco, but in behalf of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Some of you have perhaps only a 
meager knowledge of the country 
west of the Rockies, but when you 
have seen for yourself you will say 
that it is God’s own. We want you 
to come; we urge you to come. Put 
your cares aside for a short period. 
Arrange to go with other credit men 
from the Eastern States on the spe- 
cial train provided to carry you with 
comfort and luxury to the Pacific 
Coast. The expense of the trip is 
nominal; and when you return you 





The Golden Gate 
Through the trees at Fort Mason 
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A little California “ 
Trailing a 


Sand Dab” 


will say that it was more than worth 
while. 

Our wonderful country, rich in 
natural beauty, awaits you. Our 
progressive Western cities want you 
to come. The West is extending to 
you the hand of fellowship. Come! 


Tacoma Welcomes Credit 
Men of the East 
By A. B. Coulter 


President, Wholesalers Assn. of Credit 
Men, Tacoma 


AtWaAys the West has_ beck- 
oned and called to the East to 
come to a land of great opportuni- 
ties, of hidden wealth in mountain, 
forest and stream, to come where 
nature has bestowed splendors of 
ocean and snow-capped mountain 
and gorgeous sunsets, in riots ot 
color, to delight the eye. 

And some there are who heeded 
not the call, who felt the East was 
the beginning and end of all, and 
who were not moved by the lure of 
God’s great out-of-doors “ Out 
Where the West Begins.” 

But once more the West holds out 
a welcoming hand and now bids the 
Credit Men of the East meet with 
us at San Francisco. From the 
Puget Sound Country, as well as 


They’re off! 


“water nymph” 


from California, invitation is ex- 
tended, and we all say, “ Come!” 
We want your story of the credit 
and financial situation. We want 
the inspiration and enthusiasm that 
comes from a great convention. We 
need you and your advice, and when 
you are here, we want to show you 
some of this great Pacific Coast 
Country, its possibilities, its beau- 
ties, so that when you return to your 
homes you will carry delightful im- 
pressions and fond memories of the 
Golden West. 
We need 
Come! 


you: You need us. 


San Francisco and Los An- 
geles Attractions 
By J. A. Cattell 


President, Los Angeles Credit 
Association 
HE matter of time and expense 
seems to be, naturally enough, 
under discussion by many [astern 
members when thinking of the Con- 
vention at San Francisco, June 14 to 
17. However, it will be a privilege 
of a life time to attend this Conven- 
tion, it will be well worth the ex- 
penditure. 


San Francisco holds an enviable 


Men’s 


May the 


best boat win 


Where the deep sea gives up its gamest fish 


reputation, she is in a class by herself 
when it comes to entertainment. 
They are public spirited, they are 
hospitable, they are high voltage Live 
Wires. They have magnificent Civic 
improvements, they have beautiful 
Golden Gate Park (one of the finest 
and largest parks in the country), 
they have that inland sea—the Bay 
of San Francisco, and the Golden 
Gate of the Pacific. These features 
alone will repay anyone for making 
the trip. / 

The matter of education stands out 
in bold relief. The Convention pro- 
gram will deal with timely credit and 
financial subjects. In view of the 
conditions in our country and ‘the 
great readjustment problems to solve, 
there is not a man who can afford 
to miss it. 

There is something to learn of your 
own country. Unless a man_ has 
visited the Pacific Coast, he has no 
conception of the developments here. 
Some folks think that our only assets 
are Oil, Ozone and Oranges. These 
are assets of tremendous proportions, 
but we have an agricultural, indus- 
trial, mineral and commercial devel- 
opment that usually astounds the 
observing visitor. 

Seldom is there an Eastern strang- 
er who has the correct idea of dis- 
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tances out here. Many do not realize, 
for instance, that San Francisco and 
Los Angeles are five hundred miles 
apart, and that it is over double that 
distance from San Francisco to Se- 
attle. Tver large coast city is the 
center of tremendous activity. 
LOS ANGELES 

We invite you most cordially to 
come by way of Los Angeles. We 
will show you our beautiful boule- 
vards (of which we have hundreds 
of miles). We will turn you loose in 
a real orange grove where you cai 
pick and eat to your heart’s content, 
we will show you mammoth moving 
picture industries, where they make 
9o per cent. of the pictures shown in 
the United States. In addition, you 
will see the garden spot of the world 
and incidentally, the metropolis of 
the Pacific Coast. Then you may 
visit Catalina Island, where you may 
see the flying fish, the wonderful sub- 
marine gardens, the deep sea fisher- 
man’s paradise. (Bill Wrigley says, 
“No trip in all the world like this.’’) 

This trip will be a real opportun- 
ity, an educational feature that can- 
not be over estimated and a trip 
filled with pleasures that one will 
long remember. I cannot too strong- 
ly urge that every member attend, if 
it is at all possible. 

We welcome you to the 
Coast! 


Pacific 


Chicago on 
Convention 


HE route of the Chicago dele- 
gates includes a trip through 


Its Way to 


the famous Canadian Rockies, leav- 
ing Chicago on the evening of Sat- 
urday, June 4, arriving at St. Paul 
the following morning. After a short 
stopover the journey will be re- 
sumed through Minnesota and North 
Dakota, waking the following 
morning amid the prairie scenes of 
Saskatchewan, continuing through 
Saskatchewan and Alberta to Banff, 
where we have a full day to view 
the natural wonders of the lakes and 
mountains. There are many delight- 
ful drives by carriage, tallyho coach 
and automobile at moderate expense. 
Banff is located in Dominion Nation- 
al Park of 5,732 square miles. 
Other special attractions are the Hot 
Sulphur Bathing Pool, Lake Minne- 
wanka, Tunnel Mountain, Buffalo 
Park, Cave and Basin, Sawback 
Mountain, etc. Drives will be ar- 
ranged in order to see and enjoy all 
points of interest. 

The next morning is to be spent at 
Lake Louise, the pearl of the Canad- 
ian Rockies, said to be the most 
beautiful bit of scenery in the world 

a lake of the deepest and most ex- 


quisite color, mirroring in its depths 
the somber gleaming glacier and 
towering snow-crowned peaks, sur- 
mounted by blue skies and fleecy 
clouds. 


CROSSING THE GREAT DIVIDE 

Leaving Lake Louise we reach 
Field in an hour and a half, where a 
fifteen-minute stop is made. Be- 
tween Lake Louise and Field the 

Great Divide” is crossed. 

Some 75 miles west of Field is the 
Conneuaies Tunnel, five miles in 
length, the largest tunnel in North 
America. At its western entrance 
we see Glacier, a favorite resort for 
Alpine climbers, with its ten miles 
square Illecillewaet Glacier, fed by 
the ice and snows of Mt. Sir Donald. 

The party leaves next morning en 
route to Vancouver, so as to obtain a 
daylight view of the wild and en- 
thralling scenery of the Black, 
Thompson and Fraser Canyons. This 
will no doubt be the most interesting 
part of the trip for those who are 
attracted by wild and rugged moun- 
tain and canyon scenic effects. At 
Mission, 42 miles from Vancouver, 
the delegates say au revoir to the 
mountains, through which they have 
passed for 500 miles, all by daylight 
ride. 

The Chicago special is scheduled 
to ~~" at Vancouver at 5:30 
P. M., June 9. Several hours of 
daylight and evening in Vancouver, 
embarking upon the palatial steamer 
of the Canadian Pacific “ Princess ” 
line, leaving at 11:45 P. M. for Vic- 
toria, due there the following morn- 
ing at 7 o’clock. Victoria is the 
garden spot of Canada and the Pro- 
vincial capital of British Columbia, 
overlooking the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca, across the blue waters through 
the snow-capped Olympic Moun- 
tains. At 4:30 P. M. the journey is 
continued from Victoria by steamer, 
arriving at Seattle at 9:15 P. M. 

At Seattle the ined trip is re- 
sumed by special train, leaving at 
11:45 P. M., and arriving at Port- 
land next morning. It is contem- 
plated to spend the day in Portland, 
leaving that night for San Francisco, 
so as to have the full benefit of day- 
light trip over the Mount Shasta 


“Route, which is of never-failing in- 


terest to tourists. The train is sched- 
uled to reach San Francisco late in 
the afternoon of June 13, the day 
preceding the opening of the conven- 
tion. 
COST 

For the cost of the trip and further 
details, members of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men may consult 
their energetic secretary, J. F. 
©’Keefe, 10 South La Salle street, 
Chicago. 
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Indianapolis Train 


NDER the direction of the In- 
dianapolis association a special 
train party for the Convention is be- 
ing organized. ‘The start will be 
made from Indianapolis on Satur- 
day, June 4, routed by the way of 
St. Louis and Kansas City to Den- 
ver, where brief stops will be made. 
An afternoon and evening at Colo- 
rado Springs. will afford opportunity 
for a trip through the Garden of the 
Gods, and to the summit of Pike's 
Peak, thence by the Royal Gorge 
route, with a brief stop at Glenwood 
Springs to Salt Lake City, where a 
day will be spent. 

The ee y will then continue 
over the San Pedro route through 
the Rainbow Canyon to Riverside, 

California, where an automobile ride 
through the Redlands will be en- 
joyed, with a stop at the Missions 
Inn; then on to Los Angeles where 
two days will be spent. = trip 
North over the Southern Pacific, 
with a stop at the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia, will bring the party to San 
Francisco on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, June 13 

For the return from San Fran- 
cisco, the traveler will have the 
choice between the Canadian Rockies 
route or the five day trip through 
the Yellowstone National Park. 
Those taking the Canadian Rockies’ 
route will have stops for a day at 
Portland, for a morning at Tacoma, 
an afternoon and evening at Seattle, 
and thence by the Puget Sound 
steamers to Vancouver. On _ the 
Canadian Pacific, stops will be made 
for a day at Lake Louise, a day at 
3anff Springs, ‘a day at Winnipeg, a 
day at St. Paul, arriving at Chicago 
on Thursday, June 30. 

Those taking the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park trip will go over the 
Western Pacific through the Feather 
River Canyon to Salt Lake City, 
thence to the Park Entrance at West 
Yellowstone, Five days will be given 
to the Yellowstone Park with calls 
at all of the principal attractions in 
this great natural scenic gallery. 
The return from the Park will be by 
way of Ogden, via Union Pacific 
Railway, arriving at Chicago Tues- 
day, June 28. 

This trip will be conducted on the 
all-expense plan. Full details as to 
cost, etc., from various points in the 
Middle West and South can be had 
on application to Vernon Hinkle, 
336 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis. 
The plan calls for a general assembly 
of delegates at Indian: polis where 
visitors will be entertained by the 
members of the Indi: er asso- 
ciation and the start for St. Louis 
made together. 
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Schedule of Special Train 


ESERVATIONS and requests 

for information or rates from 
yarious points, continue to pour into 
the National Office, 41 Park Row, 
New York, for the special train, on 
the “all-expense plan,” announced 
in the April CrepIT MonTHLy. The 
train will consist of section and 
drawing room cars, compartment 
cars, club and observation cars, the 
same equipment being provided dur- 
ing the entire round trip. 


ALMOST A DUTY 


President Koelsch writes THE 
Crepit MonTHLY that, in his opin- 
jon, it is almost a duty of every 
Eastern member who can possibly 
do so to go to the Convention this 
year. The Pacific Coast credit’ men 
have loyally supported the Associa- 
tion and have attended conventions 
in other sections of the country for 
a quarter of a century. Now here 
is an opportunity for the Eastern 
members to reciprocate. Incident- 
ally, they will enjoy the celebrated 
hospitality of the Coast; they will 
serve their companies and them- 
selves as credit men; and they will 
get, at a reasonable cost, an unfor- 
getable glimpse of this great coun- 
try of ours. Moreover, by June, 
every credit man will have earned a 
vacation! And many will want to 
take their vacations by visiting the 
national playgrounds, such as the 
Yellowstone, the Yosemite, the 
Grand Canon and Rockies. 


SCHEDULE 


The schedule for the train is as 
follows : 


Leave New York Saturday, June 
ey New York Central Line, 5:30 
.M 


Leave Chicago over the Sante Fe 
Sunday, June 5, 6 P. M. 


On Monday morning, June 6, a 
stop-over at Kansas City, with the 
members of the Kansas City Asso- 
ciation—three hours. 


Tuesday, June 7, Albuquerque— 
one hour. 


Wednesday, June 8, a day at the 
Grand Canyon, leaving just after 
Sunset. Breakfast, luncheon and din- 
ner at El] Tovar Hotel. The famous 
rim ride. 

Thursday, June g—day about 
Riverside and Smiley Heights with 
automobile trips and dinner at the 
famous Mission Inn; arriving at Los 
Angeles 10 P. M., Thursday, June 
9. Accommodations provided at 
Alexandria Hotel. 


Two days will be spent with the 
members of the Los Angeles Asso- 
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ciation, and the start north made on 
the morning of Sunday, June 12, 
with afternoon and evening at Santa 
Barbara, luncheon and dinner at 
Ambassador Hotel and automobile 
drive to Missions. 


Monday morning, June 13, at Del 
Monte (Del Monte Hotel, breakfast 
and luncheon, and famous seventeen- 
mile drive), arriving at San Fran- 
cisco, 6 P. M. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, June 14-18, 
will be given to the San Francisco 
convention. During stay in San 
Francisco, neither lodging nor meals 
are included in all-expense plan but 


_members of party and baggage will 


be transferred to hotel. 


The return will be by the northern 
route. Canadian-Pacific Railroad, 
Saturday, June 18, leaving San Fran- 
cisco at 10 P. M. 


Sunday, June 19, en route, with a 
short stop at Shasta Springs. 


Monday, June 20, the entire day 
spent with the members of the Port- 
land Association of Credit Men. 
Luncheon and dinner at Hotel Ben- 
son. 


Tuesday, June 21, morning with 
members of Tacoma Association and 
afternoon and evening with Seattle 
Association of Credit Men. Din- 
ner and lodging at Hotel Washing- 
ton. 


Wednesday, June 22, Canadian- 
Pacific Steamship from Seattle to 


Victoria and Vancouver—all day trip 
on Puget Sound. 

Thursday, June 23, Canadian-Pa- 
cific Ry. passing through Fraser 
River Canyon. 

Friday, June 24, the day and eve- 
ning at Chateau Lake Louise. Lunch- 
eon and dinner at Chateau. 

Saturday, June 25, the day and 
evening at Banff Springs Hotel. 
Luncheon and dinner at hotel. 

Sunday, June 26, passing through 
the great provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

Monday, June 27, the day spent at 
Winnipeg with the members of the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Association, 
where a hospitable welcome is as- 
sured. 

Tuesday, June 28, day with mem- 
bers of the St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis Associations. St. Paul Hotel for 
luncheon and dinner. 

Wednesday, June 29, a stop of two 
morning hours at Milwaukee, with 
members of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion, then via Chicago directly 
home, arriving in New York, Thurs- 
day, June 30, at 5:25 P. M. 


Minneapolis Train 


eo Minneapolis Association 
has reached in its enrollment 
the number required to make up a 
special train to the Convention at 
San Francisco. The railroad man- 
agement has decided to put on two 
complete trains if the number of 
delegates warrants so doing. 
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Books, Pamphlets and Arti- 
cles Read for the Credit 
Man 


CAPACITY, TWIN 

IN THE FOUR BIG Cs. Past Willing 

Post. The Central National Bank. 1920. 

109 pp. 

Mr. Post, whose analysis of the Four 
Big C’s, character, capacity, capital and 
collateral, is well known to every student 
of credit, has begun to publish a revision 
of the second of the Four Big C’s, “ Ca- 
pacity.” The work has grown under his 
hands so that he has divided his subject 
into two parts, technical capacity and fi- 
nancial capacity, of which the former has 
just come off the press. 

No one could be more in love with his 
profession than is this veteran credit 
grantor. Facts are not dry as dust in his 
hands. They are enlivened everywhere by 
actual business experiences and by illus- 
trations drawn from every walk of life. 
Homely pictures and apt epithets give to 
his pages a raciness of the soil. 

Every credit man whether he be be- 
ginner or tried credit manager will find 
both inspiration and information in this 
book. 


Labor Terminology 
LABOR TERMINOLOGY. Business Research 

Bulletin No. 25. Harvard Bureau of Busi- 

ness 1921. 108 -pp. 

The Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search has again demonstrated its ability 
to serve business. It has just published 
a book on Labor Terminology. Profes- 
sor M. J. Copeland, Director of the 
Bureau, recognizes the difficulty of at- 
tempting definitive and generally satisfac- 
tory definitions of words and terms used 
in modern business and industry. He 
therefore limits his definition by using 
the ‘standpoint of organized labor. He 
believes that “the solution of labor prob- 
lems will be simplified if in dealing with 
organized labor, for example, the employ- 
ers know with some accuracy what mean- 
ing is attached by members of labor 
unions to the words and phrases which 
- they use.” The book is sure to be of great 
value to employers and prospective em- 
ployers of labor. In it they will find 
definitions of collective bargaining, injunc- 
tion, etc., as well as descriptions and sfa- 
tistics of various unions. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN RELATION TO 

CREDIT AND AS A BUSINESS STABIL- 

IZER. Address to the Connecticut Under- 

John T. Manson, pres. First Natl. 

Bank, New Haven, Conn., member of the 

New Haven Association of Credit Men. 

At the request of the editor, Mr. Man- 
son has courteously supplied THe Crepit 
MonTHLY with the text of his address in 
which he says: 

In the granting of credits that are well 
secured but may be slow in being paid, 
many a young man has been started on a 
successful business career and many busi- 
ness houses and manufacturing establish- 
ments have been enabled to expand their 
activities. ge 

It is not to be assumed that an insurance 
policy just taken out will of itself alone 
secure a loan from any well managed 
hank. The applicant must be a man of 
character. integrity and good habits; one 
who has learned the wisdom of thrift and 
has some basis for credit. The fact that 
he has had a reasonable line of insurance 
on his life for a period and has paid the 
premiums promptly is part evidence that 
he has learned to be prudent and thrifty, 
and this fact will create a favorable im- 
pression in the mind of the banker. Then, 


writers. 
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HARRY NEW 


H ARRY NEW has passed on. We are no longer to enjoy 
at our annual conventions the presence of that whole. 
’ souled, broad-minded leader of business men whoge 
judgment and sound business views we have always sought, sure 
to find in him a framer of policies and plans that need not be 
rewritten. 

The Cleveland association discovered Harry New, and there 
he proceeded to build a new association spirit, which gave the 
Cleveland: association an impetus which soon made it one of 
Cleveland’s great business organizations and attracted the atten. 
tion of every member of the National Association of Credit 
Men. The demands of his own growing business did not draw 
Harry New away from the organization which he felt had 0 
greatly helped him. He continued to give it his best. He set 
an example of earnest devotion to fellow members; those carry- 
ing lighter business burdens thought they had not the time to 
give to their profession. In 1911, at Minneapolis, he accepted 
the presidency of the National Association in the face of new 
and difficult problems created in the retirement of Charles E. 
Meek in the office of secretary, and the necessity of finding a 
successor, a task which Harry New recognized would be diffi- 
cult. His counsel and leadership at that time were valuable 
beyond estimate. He was. resolved that the great work of the 
Association should not suffer a break during his term and he 
gave much of himself and of his time to directing the work, 
which even then with our 14,500 members, was of national im- 
portance. 

No one who heard Harry New in the address he made on 
accepting the office of president in 1911 will forget it. In a few 
brief words he gathered up the high purposes and resolves of 
the Association and gave eloquent promise of the devotion that 
the Association would, under his administration, give to that 
service for commerce, which already. was being expected of it 

It has been men like Harry New who have made the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men not only worth while but 
indeed indispensable to the commerce of the nation. A man of 
vision yet controlled by well-balanced conservatism; a man of 
ideals yet tolerant of the opinion of others and willing to go 
slowly if need be to attain those ideals, if only he could see 
progress. : 


We have the New Haven account of a 
concern with establishments in other cities 
as well. We were asked by one of the 
individuals to loan a substantial sum. The 


of course, there must be proof of ability 
as shown by accomplishments in his 
chosen field. 

Usually we have found where it was 


necessary to suggest to the would-be bor- 
rower that he furnish life insurance, 
that he was a young man just starting in 
business, with not quite the kind of se- 
curity that a bank likes to take, nor even 
enough of its kind, and. yet the young 
man is one of good promise,—one who, 
if helped in the proper way, and if he 
lives, should make a good citizen and a 
good depositor in the bank. As the suc- 
cess of the enterprise in which he is em- 
barking is entirely dependent upon his 
living, the life insurance is very properly 
asked for to protect the bank and the busi- 
ness itself in case of his death. The loan, 
without the insurance, could not be made. 
In such a case life insurance has made it 
possible for a young man to get a start 
in a business career. : 


name was good, but we had a feeling that 
if death overtook the principal our funds 
might be tied up, so it was suggested by 
our credit department that life insurance 
be taken out to cover the amount of the 
loan. The suggestion was favorably re- 
ceived and term insurance was furnished. 
There are partnerships carrying om 
operations that might be seriously ham- 
pered in case of the death of one of the 
partners. The death of the principal f- 
nancial man of any partnership, and the 
withdrawal of his capital by his heirs, 
may spell disaster to the younger men of 
such a firm. Insurance policies provide 
protection against such contingencies. 
Within a year a gentleman in another 
state undertook the refinancing of a cof 
poration in Connecticut. When death 
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Harry New 


President, 1911-12 " 
National Association of Credit Men 


overtook him he had advanced over $200,- 
His administrator could not carry 
out the commitment and was obliged to 
sell out at a very substantial sacrifice to 
the estate. Business insurance would have 
saved that man’s heirs many, many thous- 
ands of dollars. 
_I carry what seems to me,a reasonable 
line of life insurance, made payable to my 
estate, and in two business enterprises in 
which I am interested life insurance in 
substantial amounts has been taken out 
on the managers, the death of whom 


would unquestionably affect the opera- 
tions. 


RETAIL CLOTHIER’S VIEW OF CANCEL- 
LATIONS. The Ten Commandments for 
Spring and Summer Merchandising. Na- 
tional Retail Clothier, Chas. E. Wry, di- 
rector. March 17, 1921. Natl. 
Retail Clothiers, Chicago. 2 pp. 


Of the Sixth Commandment. “Thou 
shalt not cancel,” the writer Says: 


Assn, of 


“Cancellation is one of the costliest evils 
in modern merchandising. It is costly 
because it prohibits efficient and capable 
buying, and it adds to the price of mer- 
chandise because of the charges attached 
to the department and return of goods, 
combined with the other losses involved. 
It is true enough that manufacturers 
have taught retailers a great part of 
what they know about cancellation. 
Manufacturers during the war cancelled 
freely. Nevertheless two wrongs do not 
make a right, and cancellation is a wrong, 
whether it was introduced originally by 
the wrong action of the manufacturers or 
not. It should not be a part of the plan 
of any progressive modern retailer to 
cancel, if he will buy merchandise on a 
no-cancellation basis he will buy only 
what he needs and only what he can 
sell. Do not cancel.” 
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STICK TO YOUR TERMS. Mfg. Jewelers 


Board of Trade,-exec. office, Providence, 
R. I. 16 pp. 


In this valuable pamphlet the manufac- 
turing jewellers’ Committee on Terms and 
Discounts have brought together, in con- 
cise and convenient form, a number of 
suggestions and opinions that have here- 
tofore been issued to their members 
through the medium of circular letters. 
It is advisable and opportune to compile 
these letters into this small volume and 
offer it to the jewelry trade as a manual 
of the best methods of handling the sub- 
ject of terms and discounts. 

One of these informing and stimulating 
letters says, “ Loose terms don’t stimulate 
sales.” Once more we say, ‘ Stick to your 
terms!’ 

“Should you at any time experience a 
slowing up in business, don’t offer to make 
more liberal terms to stimulate sales. 
Loose terms will not create or increase a 
market for goods. 


“Keen buyers will get the best terms 
they can from you, but with them, terms 
are secondary. 


“If you have salable merchandise at 
correct and equable terms, the keen buyer 
will buy of you and have greater respect 
for you if you stick to your terms. 


“If your merchandise is not salable, 
don’t try to force sales by loose terms; 
you will only succeed in selling undesir- 
able trade. 


“The only path to success is to im- 
prove your product, efficiency and service, 
but sitck to your terms!” 


TRAILING MAINE AFFAIRS WITH THE 
BANK. The Burroughs Clearing House. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 
March, 1921. 1,1 words. - 

A miniature on wheels of the Bangor, 
Me., First National Bank was trailed 
to six county fairs and into scores of 
towns. Literature, _ souvenirs. and sell- 
ing arguments resulted in 300 new ac- 
counts and deposits in many old accounts. 


TURN ALLIES’ NOTES INTO CASH. Edi- 
torial in The Financial Age. Jan. ue 
Howard Hooke, Editor. 1 p. 

This editorial declares that “it is not 
at present so much the matter of collect- 
ing the $10,000,000,000 loaned by the 
United States to the Allies that is to be 
settled—for that may be regarded as a 
foregone conclusion—but that of securing 
the interest on the debt, in arrears since 
May, 1919. It will be news to many per- 
sons that this interest has not been paid 
for more than 20 months, but such is the 
case. If this interest were available it 
would ease, in some degree, at least, the 
tremendous tax impost.” 


The editor goes on to say that “in the 
Republican Publicity Association mono- 
graph is cited the fact that the present 
national debt is about $24,000,000,000, and 
that of this amount foreign governments 
owe more than $10,000,000,000. It is 
pcinted out that if that sum, or part of it, 
or even if regular payments of interest 
upon it, could be assured, the effect upon 
tax schedules would be fundamental. Ig- 
norance regarding the present status of 
this indebtedness appears to be almost 
general, it is stated, even leading men of 
the nation showing a woeful ignorance in 
this respect. On the foreign debt the in- 
terest amounts to about half a billion dol- 
lars annually. Collection of this, as it is 
asserted, would reduce the interest charges 
on this country’s national debt, and the 
annual burden of the taxpayer would be 
lessened by so much. If the amortization 
of the principal be settled according to 
some of the schemes already devised, the 


future would be rendered so much 
clearer.” 
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B. 1890, Wilmington, Del. M. 1913. 
Ed., High school and business college, 


Pace & Pace accountancy course. Meth- 
odist. Member, Scottish Rite Mason, 
Recreations: billiards, tennis, bowling 


and automobiling. Favorite reading: 
financial and credit magazines, Literary 
Digest, System. Bus. addr., Hercules 
Powder Co., Delaware Trust Bldg., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

On graduating from business college 
started work with Armour & Co., at $9.00 
a week, as stenographer to the man- 
ager and cashier, refusing position which 
offered more money but no advancement. 
In six months was stock clerk and assisted 
cashier in collection of city accounts. In 
1911 transferred to Washington, D. C., as 
assistant cashier and stock clerk, working 
on city collections as much as possible. 
In March 1912 left Armour & Co. to 
accept what in few months proved to be 
assistant credit manager of Standard Oil 
Co. of N. Y., Albany, N. Y. Work all 
strictly credit work on extremely large 
scale, thousands of accounts. Resigned 
July 1918 to take up present work with 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, super- 
vising credits and collections at home 
office and all branch offices, directly under 
treasurer of company. 

No local association of credit men in 
Wilmington. Is member of the Natl. 
Assn. of Credit Men. Has always acted 
with the Assn’ even before joining on 
matters which were of mutual interest. 


Clarence E. Baen 
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B. 1872, Brecon, Ohio. M. 1908. Ed., 
Law Department of the Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati, when William Howard Taft was 
Dean. Treas. of the Central Bureau, 
which is composed of a union of twenty 


of the leading civic organizations of San 
Francisco. Member: Committee of Fif- 
teen, which is a joint committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Real Estate 
Board and the Central Bureau, for the 
betterment of San Francisco; charter 
member of Bethlehem Lodge F. A. A. 
M.; its treas. for two years, member Cala 
Chapter No. 5; R. A. M.; Commonwealth 
Club; San Francisco Commercial Club; 
Presidio Golf Club. Bus. addr., Anglo & 
London Paris National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Two years in office of one of the 
leading civil engineers of Ohio. In 1894 
entered the employ of the Cincinnati 
office of Bradstreet Co. and was em- 
ployed as reporter and canvasser until 
1898 when resigned to take a position as 
credit man with H. Rosenbaum & Co., 
cloak and suit manufacturer. Continued 
study of law and was admitted to the Bar 
of Ohio in 1908. Re-entered service of 
Bradstreet Co. in Denver, 1900, and super- 
intended this office from 1904 to 1908. 
(Admitted to Bar of Colorado in 1906.) 
In 1908 was promoted to superintendent 
of San Francisco office... Resigned in 
1913 to become assistant. manager of local 
branch of the, International. Banking 
Corp., America’s pioneer foreign Bank- 
ing Corporation. @ontinued. in that 
capacity until 1916 when became asso- 
ciated with the Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank. 

Director of San Francisco Assn. in 
1915; elected vice-pres. in 1916, serving as 
chairman of Finance Committee. In 1919 
elected pres. During this period, member- 
ship increased from 250 to 750 and a 
Credit Reporting Bureau was established, 
which has over 300 members, and is one 
of the most efficient Bureaus in the U. S. 
Is a director of local assn., chairman of 
Finance Committee, member of Executive 
Committee, chairman of Hall Committee 
and Member of Entertainment Committee 
of National ConVention in June 1921. 


Albert F. Stepan 
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B. 1883, London, England. Ed., Eng- 
land, private school; New York grammar 
school; private tutoring. Episcopalian. 
Member: Los Angeles Athletic Club; 
Gamut Club; Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce; Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Assn. Recreations and hobbies: music, 
swimming, hiking, Credit Men’s associa- 
tion activities. Favorite reading, general 
literature, fiction, autobiography and 
history, (necessarily business literature). 
Bus. addr., Western Wholesale Drug Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Who’s Who in the World of Credit 


William R. Stevens 


In 1897 at the age of 14, entered the 
employ of Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co., N. Y. City, as office boy. Filled 
various clerical positions with them un- 
til 1903, when went to Los Angeles. Con- 
nected at that time with the Western 
Wholesale Drug Co. Is now assistant 
secretary and credit manager. 


Second vice-pres. of Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Assn. Chairman of Publicity Com- 
mittee. Generally interested in any work 
of the National Association, for this js 
one of his chief hobbies. 


John M. McComb 





B. 1873, Pittsburgh, Pa. M. 1900. Ed, 
Public Schools. Member, Presbyterian 
Church; director, Motor & Accessory 
Mfgs. Assn. Recreations: golf, fishing, 
Favorite reading: current financial pub- 
lications, Natl. Geographic Magazine, N. 
Y. Times, Wall St. Journal, THe Crenit 
MonTHLy. Bus. addr., Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, Rector Street and Trinity 
Pl., New York. 


Entered the business world with a rep- 
resentative firm where he studied mer- 
chandising and distribution. In- 1900 when 
Crucible Steel Co. of America was or- 
ganized, obtained a position with that 
company. After three years in treasury 
department, was promoted to assistant to 
first vice-president. At the end of five 
years placed in charge of organizing 
credit department and put in charge of 
the work. Has always been appreciative 
and generous in the recognition of the 
benefit and assistance obtained from con- 
tact with the men who have promoted so 
earnestly the educational work of the 
Natl. Assn. of Credit Men—men who have 
shown their foresight and courage in the 
development and growth of the Assn. and 
the broadening of this work. 


Believes that business is the greatest 
profession inethe world and that in credit 
work, a man must be a thorough student 
of mankind and have much faith in his 
fellow man. Has made it a practice of 
becoming personally acquainted with the 
trade he serves, has formed valued friend- 
ships and been able to promote the busi- 
ness interests of the trade by the study 
given the financial development of manu- 
facturers and bankers. Elected vice-pres. 
of Crucible Steel Co. at recent meeting. 


Vice-pres. of Pittsburg Assn. of Credit 


Men. Chairman, Council on Credit De- 
fense, Natl’ Assn. of Credit Men. 
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Edward P. Tuttle 


B. 1863, Massachusetts. M. 1889. Ed., 
Grammar school. Baptist. Member: 
Masonic Fraternity, (received 25 year 
medal and life membership two years 
ago); Hunnewell, Wompatuck, Shoe 
Trades, and Hingham Yacht Clubs; Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce; Mass. State 
Chamber of Commerce. Recreations: un- 
der peremptory orders of physician has 
played golf two or three times a week for 
ten years; last three years has enjoyed 
automobiling. Bus. Addr., The Atlas Shoe 
Co., 614 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Began with the wholesale shoe house of 
Batchelder & Lincoln, Boston, Mass., in 
1877. Remained with them for 19 years. 
Organized the wholesale shoe house of 
Tuttle-Smith Co., 1897. This business was 
merged with The Atlas Shoe Co., New 
England distributors for Rice & Hutchins, 
Inc., in 1899. Is now vice-president and 
general manager of The Atlas Shoe Co. 


Became connected with the Boston 
Credit Men's Assn. in 1913. Has been 
director and vice-pres. in the Credit Ad- 
justment Bureau, and is now a trustee of 
that Bureau. Has been director in local 
assn., vice-chairman, vice-pres., and for 
the past three years,) pres. Elected Na- 
tional Director last year. Served on dif- 
ferent committees; now member of Ad- 
ministrative Committee and Credit De- 
fense Council. 


George J. Clautice 


B. 1885, Baltimore, Md. M. 1909. Ed., 
Parochial schools, business college, and 
night schools. Catholic. Member: Knights 
of Columbus, Y. M. C. A., Retail Credit 
Men’s Association, Builders Exchange. 
Recreations : automobiling, walking, read- 
ing. Favorite reading: business educa- 
tional books and magazines, magazines on 
current affairs. Bus. addr., Lyon, Conklin 
& Co., 13 Balderston St., Baltimore, Md. 

Started in 1900 as a stenographer at 


$3.00 per week. Later promoted to book- 
keeper at $7.00 per week. Fire of 1904 
destroyed business. Held other positions 
until June 1906, when entered employ of 
Lyon, Conklin & Co. as assistant book- 
keeper.- Later promoted to bookkeeper 
and in 1912 elected secretary. About that 
time began attending monthly dinners of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit Men. 


In 1917 was elected treasurer of Lyon, 
Conklin & Co. 


Has served on Membership and Educa- 
tional Committee of the Baltimore assn. 
In 1918 started class in Credits and Col- 
lections under auspices of Baltimore Assn. 
as Baltimore Chapter No. 1 of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. In 1919 was 
successful in having the City of Balti- 
more revise its commercial courses and 
install course in credits at the Baltimore 
City College, and appropriate $10,000 for 
the purchase of office machinery to install 
model office in three city high schools. In 
1920 was elected vice-pres. of the Balti- 
more Association of Credit Men. Served 
as a member of Advisory Committee of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
and in 1919 appointed Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Credit Education and Manage- 
ment of the National Association. 


William Post 


B. 1853, Beverley, N. J. M. 1889. Ed., 
grammar schools under Prof. Wilbur 
Watts, Burlington, N. J. Methodist 
Episcopalian. Recreation: fishing. Bus. 
addr., Central National Bank, Phila., Pa. 

Entered Central National Bank of 
Phila. as a lad on April 1, 1871, in answer 
to newspaper advertisement. First duties 
were in running errands, and he recalls 
many visits to Jay Cooke & Co., Civil 
War bankers on South Third Street. 


Went through all the departments of 
the bank below official service during the 
first twenty years, at the end of which 
time he found himself at the discount 
desk. After entering up notes for dis- 
count and handling collateral for a few 
months, he asked permission of one of the 
senior officers to analyze the bank's 
credits, which was granted. At that time 
the bank did not have a single credit file 
or a single envelope containing credit 
data. Now its files cover upwards of 
two hundred cubic feet of carefully classi- 
fied information of value. Credit had 
been extended during the previous twenty- 
five years in the old-fashioned way of 
looking the man over, hearing his story, 
and giving him the loan. The bank had 
been successful in extending credit in 
that manner. But the analysis which was 
developed by the writer covering the 
period of a year brought out that more 
modern methods were needed. That 
analysis uncovered one line of forged 
paper of about $25,000, and another line 
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of $60,000, where the people were bank- 
rupt and just upon the eve of failure. 
Both sums were saved to the bank by 
quick action. The gradual developing and 
unfolding of the condition of fraud in 
one of these lines and insolvency in the 
other, proved a wonderful stimulant to 
him and down to the present moment 
credits have had a keen relish for him. 


Selected Second Assistant Cashier in 
1893; Assistant Cashier in 1899; Cashier 
in 1905; Vice-President in 1916; Presi- 
dent in 1918; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee in 1920; and completed 50 
years of service with the bank on March 
31 of this year. 

Has found it a pleasure, although car- 
rying full responsibilities in the bank, to 
try to aid the young- men coming on, by 
giving as much of his varied experiences 
as he has been able and as might be use- 
ful. He wrote the “Bank Catechism” in 
the first years that the American Institute 
Bulletins were published, later on several 
papers on credits. In 1910 he offered 
“The Four Big C’s,” which is now being 
revised. He hopes to finish this revision, 
although it may take many months of 
close analysis. (For review of his latest 
book, see elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Crepit MONTHLY.) 


Has always deplored the fact that so 
few credit men have found the time to 
give the benefit of their research work in 
credits to the rest of the profession. The 
reason for that is undoubtedly that the 
real credit man who is making good to- 
day is so hard driven with analytical work 
in his own institution, that he has neither 
the strength nor time to make any con- 
siderable contribution to the outside field. 


Although, to his regret, he has been too 
closely tied in his bank to become active 
in the Credit Men’s Association, others of 
the Central National Bank staff have been 
contributing their full share of association 
work. 


A. T. Rickards 


B. 1879, Ocean View, Del. Ed., Goldey 
Commercial College. Presbyterian. Mem- 
ber: City Club, Chamber of Commerce 
and Sons of Delaware. Pres. of Town 
Council, Fire Co. of Prospect Park, Pa. 
Bus. addr.. H. K. Mulford Co., drugs, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Employed a few months by Straw- 
bridge & Clothier. In 1898 entered the 
employ of H. K. Mulford Co. as an as- 
sistant bill clerk. Hard work for five 
years brought its recognition; advanced 
from one position to another until in 
1904, he was elected asst. treas. 

Firsts. vice-pres. of Phila. Assn. of 
Credit Men. Member, Executive Commit- 
tee of Natl. Membership Committee. 

























































































































B. 1880, Philadelphia, Pa. M. 1909. 
Ed., public schools, Y. M. C. A. and even- 
ing School of Accounts and Finances, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. Presbyterian, 
interested in young men’s work. Mem- 
ber: Wm. L. Elkins Lodge No. 646, R. & 
A. M., Kiwannis Club, City Club, A. I. B., 
Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association. 
Recreations: hiking, golfing, fishing. 
Favorite reading: standard authors, cur- 
rent literature. Bus. addr., Central Na- 
tional Bank, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

From 1895 to 1899, clerk in wholesale 
grocery house, entering the banking busi- 
ness with Fourth Street National Bank 
in 1909. Became active in the Phil. 
Chapter American Institute of Banking, 
where first opportunity to study credits 
was given. This was added to by actual 
experience in later connections. Em- 
ployed in various capacities by Central 
Trust & Saving Company from 1903 as 
bookkeeper to 1912 when resigned as audi- 
tor. After almost 6 years’ experience in 
the commercial world, as accountant and 
later as sales manager, returned to the 
banking business in 1918 as an assistant 
cashier of Central National Bank of 
Phila 


James H. McMahon 















































B. 1874, Syracuse, N. Y. 'M. 1905. Ed., 
public and high school of Syracuse. Mem- 
ber: N. Y. Athletic Club, Knights of Co- 
lumbus. Recreations: automobiling, golf. 
Favorite reading: Kipling, Dickens, Em- 
erson, Financial Chronicle, London Econ- 
mist, Wall Street Journal. Bus. addr.. 
General Peete. eee Corp., 120 
West 42nd St., City. 

Began Sales with G. H. Hammond 
Co., packers, as bill clerk in 1892; cash- 
ier 1895; traveling auditor in 1900. When 
National Packing Co. was formed in 1903 
with the G. H. Hammond Co. as a nucleus, 
became N. Y. auditor and credit, mana- 
ger. At this time was also the treasurer 
of Adams Brothers Co. and assistant sec- 


retary of the German American Provision 
Co. When, in 1912, the Government dis- 
solved the National Packing Co. became 
a credit manager of Armour & Co. in N. 
Y., and later in Chicago. In 1919 became 
general manager of credits for the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp., and on 
March 24, 1921, was elected to a vice- 
presidency. 

Was First Sergeant in the 203rd N. 
Y. Volunteer Infantry, Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. As a resident of Syracuse, was 
prominent in the affairs of the Syracuse 
Athletic Association, having a consider- 
able interest in local athletic matters, par- 
ticularly bicycle racing, when that was in 
vogue. 

Generally prominent in affairs of the 
credit men’s assns. in New York and in 
Chicago. 


aie L. Worrall 





B. 1886, “Philadelphia, Pa. 
Temple University, Temple Law School. 


M. 1919. Ed., 


ees Member: St. Paul’s Lodge 
No. 481 F. & A. M.; Phila. Law Assn., 
Law Academy of Phila. Recreations : 
swimming, gardening, fishing. » Favorite 
readitig: law, law periodicals, history, fic- 
tion. “Bus, Addr., 1011 Chestnut -St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Employed-11 years by the Bradstreet 
Co. in San Francisco and Philadelphia. 
In 1915 admitted to the Philadelphia Bar. 
Member of the Supreme and Superior 
Courts of Pennsylvania, the U. S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania and all Courts of Philadelphia 
County. 

Assistant secretary of the Philadelphia 
Assn. of Credit Men. Sec. and manager 
of the Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
Philadelphia assn. 


Clarence R. Peterson 





















B. 1867, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ed., public schools. 
Episcopal Church; City Club; Historical 


Member: Protestant 





M. 1889. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY) 


Society. Bus. addr.,. Wm. Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Eng. Bldg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Is assistant treasurer of Wm. Cramp 
& Sons Ship & Eng. Co., Philadelphia. 

Has served as chairman of Member- 
ship Committee, General Meetings Com- 
mittee; now chairman of the Business 
Literature Committee, and a member of 
the Advisory Council of the National 
Association of ‘Credit Men. Served as 
member of board of directors from 1918 
to 1919 and as, second vice-pres. from 
1919 to date, of the Phila. association, 


Edward P. Bailey 




































































B. 1873, Richmond, Va. M. 1901. Ed, 


George Washington University. Presby- 
terian. Member: various Masonic bodies 
and Knights of Pythias, City Club of 
Phila, Kiwannis Club of Phila. Recrea- 


tions: gunning, automobile, rowing. Fa- 
vorite reading: library of about 3,000 vol- 
umes. Bus. addr., National Airoil Bur- 
nr Co., 9th & Thompson Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Lawyer by profession, but never en- 
gaged in active practice. Treas., National 
Airoil Burner Co., mfgers. of oil burners 
for steamship, locomotives, power plants, 
glass factories, etc. 

Director of Phil. Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. Member of Bankruptcy Law Execu- 
tive Committee of National Assn. Vice- 
chairman of the National Investigation 


and Prosecution Committee for District 
No. 3. 


Joseph S. Brock 


B. ene Ed., public schools and 
Univ. of Penn. Member : Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; University Club, Philadel- 
phia; Sales Managers’ Assn. Recreations: 
gardening, golf, “tinkering.” Bus. addr. 
Young, Smyth Field Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Director of Philadelphia Assn. 1913. 
Vice-pres., 1918, pres., 1919 to date. 











General Business Conditions 


The Facts Summarized With Comments 
By John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
1913 = 100 


Department of Labor Index 167 
(February average). 


Bradstreet’s 121 (April 1). 


N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank, 13 
basic commodities, 115.6, (March 
19). 


OMMENT: The index num- 
bers that are heavily 
weighted with raw materi- 

als and basic commodities, namely, 
the Federal Bank Index Number 
and Bradstreets are only 15% and 
21% above the 1913 average. The 
Department of Labor’s Index Num- 
ber, which contains, in addition to 
raw materials and basic commodi- 
ties, a large number of fabricated 
articles, was, during the month of 
February 67% above 1913. The 
Department of Labor’s Index Num- 
ber will continue to fall after Brad- 
street’s and the Bank’s numbers 
have ceased falling. Bradstreet’s 
Index fell 4.1% in March as com- 
pared with 4% in February, 2.3% 
in January, 7% in December and 
13.1% in November. Liquidation 
of raw materials, though proceeding 
somewhat slower, has apparently 
not yet ceased. Prices of raw prod- 
ucts, according to daily market re- 
ports, were lower on April 11th 
than on April 1st. With iron and 
steel moving further downward, the 
Index Numbers are moving still 
nearer the 1913 average. 
COST OF LIVING 

The cost of living for the typical 
wage earners in the United States 
decreased 4.4% between February 
Ist and March 1st. The present 
cost of living is 17% below the max- 
imum, but still 69% above that for 
July, 1914. The reason for the dif- 
ference between this percentage de- 
crease, namely, 17% and the 45.4% 
decrease of Bradstreet’s wholesale 
commodities and approximately 
40% in the Bureau of Labor’s com- 
modities, is to be found in the fact 
that retail prices have not moved 
down proportionately as far as 
wholesale prices, and that one large 
item in the wage earners’ budget— 
rents, have not moved down at all. 
(These figures on the cost of living 
are figures for the country as a 
whole. The figures for many cities 
are, of course, higher. ) 


WAGES 

The average weekly earnings in 
New York State factories during 
February, 1921, were $26.77, as 
compared with $27.61 in January, 
1921—the greatest decrease recent- 
ly registered in a single month. 


‘This is a 7% decline from the high 


point of weekly earnings reached 
last October. 

Comment: Comprehensive figures 
on wage reductions are difficult to 
obtain. The decline in earnings in 
New York State factories of 7% is 
less than the reduction in many 
large industries and is hardly to be 
accepted as typical of industry as a 
whole. Numerous declines of 20, 
22%, 25, 30 and 35, and even higher 
per cents have been reported. On 
the basis of the figures available, it 
cannot be stated definitely whether 
the wages of all labor, organized 
and unorganized, have declined 
17% (the decline in the cost of liv- 
ing), though with many workers in 
the public utilities, building trades, 
printing and other groups still work- 


ing at the 1920 wages, it is hardly 
likely that the general average de- 
cline has exceeded by much 17% 
and it is possible that it may not yet 
have reached it. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Employment in the United States 
declined more rapidly during March 
than during February. The decline 
in February was 1%; the decline in 
March was 1.5%. These figures 
are based on reports from 1,424 
firms employing over  1,500,¢00 
workers. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Twenty-five department stores in 
thé New York Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict report for February, practically 
the same amount of total sales in 
dollars, as those of the same month 
last year. The volume of merchan- 
dise was therefore considerably 
larger. 

Comment: Unemployment and 
wage reductions have, apparently, 
not as yet affected the purchasing 
power of the population in this dis- 
trict. . 


INDUSTRIES REPORTING A DECREASE IN EMPLOYMENT IN 
FEBRUARY, 1921. 


Industry. 
Iron, steel, and other products 
Railroad repair shops 
Chemicals and allied products 
Liquor and beverages 
Miscellaneous 
Stone, clay, and glass products 


Food and kindred products............ 


Paper and printing 
Tobacco manufactures 


Total decrease 


Per cent of 
decrease 
from Jan. 
31, 1921. 


Amount of 
decrease. 


aM 
be 


rt rt rt DODD TDN ODN 
NOOR NOD 


4,207 
5,127 
101 


INDUSTRIES REPORTING AN INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT IN 
FEBRUARY, 1921. 


Industry. 


Vehicles for land transportation 
Textiles and other products 
Leather and its finished product 
Lumber and its manufacture 


Metal and metal products other than iron and steel 


Total increase 


Per cent of 
increase 

from Jan. 
31, 1921. 


Amount of 
increase. 


SON 9090 
whyonwnoo 


223 


Comment: The textile and leather industries were among the first to be 


hit. They are, apparently, the first to show an improvement. 


Vehicles for land 


transportation have made the best recovery, a large part of which is, of course, 
seasonal. The improvement in the textile, leather and vehicle industries is more 
than offset by heavy decreases in such basic*lines as iron, steel and other prod- 


ucts, etc. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 

Export figures for February show 
a drop of 25% as compared with 
January. The normal seasonal drop 
from January to February is 14%. 
Import figures show an increase of 
3% over January. February im- 
ports are usually 4% less than 
January imports. 

Comment: The February export 
figures show a decrease too large to 
be accounted for by any decrease in 
the value in dollars of the commodi- 
ties. Coupled with an import in- 
crease of 3%, these figures are not 
encouraging to those who look for 
our exports to carry away surplus 
American products and thus help us 
out of the business depression. 


TRANSPORTATION (RAILROAD CAR 

LOADING ) 

The figures given out by the 
American Railway Association for 
the week ending March 26th show 
687.852 cars loaded, or a reductfon 
of 3,855 from the preceding week 
and over 200,000 below the corre- 
sponding week in 1920 and over 25,- 
000 below the corresponding week 
in 1919. 

Comment: The small number of 
cars loaded for the week ending 
March 26th shows that business is 
still severely depressed. 


BUILDING 
The following are the figures in 
dollars of contracts awarded in the 
territory north of the Ohio and east 
oi the Missouri by identical quarters 
and months in the last five years: 


317,785,000 


$164,194,000 
302,419,000 
121,778,000 
115,299,000 
132,744,000 
Comment: The figures for build- 
ing in March show some improve- 
ment, though they do not show as 
yet any great activity. The 1921 
figures for the first three months are 
but a little more than half of the 
1920 figures and since the cost of 
construction was very nearly the 
same, they represent only about half 
in volume. . The 1919 costs were 
somewhat lower, but the volume in 
1921 probably exceeds that of 1919. 
In 1919 building during the first 
few months after the Armistice, was 
at a pretty low ebb. There is a lit- 
tle encouragement to be gleaned 
from these figures, but the present 
volume of building is far from being 
large enough to absorb any of the 
slack of other industries. 


SOURCES OF INFORM ation 


Wholesale Prices: Bradstreet’s, 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Cost of Living: National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

Wages: New York State Indus- 
trial Commission, Bureau of Statis- 
tics and Information. 

Employment: U. S. Employment 
Service, Department of Labor. 

Retail Trade: New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Foreign Trade: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

Transportation: American Rail- 
way Association. 
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Canadian Bankruptcy 
Law Permits Secrecy as 
to Security for Loans 


By N. Y. Barr 


HE Canadian Credit Men’s 

Trust Association, Limited, has 
called attention to clause 88 of the 
Canadian Bankruptcy Act, which 
reads in part as follows: 

“Loans to wholesale men and farmers. 
The Bank may lend money to any whole- 
sale purchaser or shipper of or dealer in 
products of agriculture, the forest, quarry 
and mine, or the sea, lakes and rivers, or 
to any wholesale purchaser or shipper of 
or dealer in live stock or dead stock or 
the products thereof, upon the security of 
such products, or of such live stock or 
dead stock or the products thereof. 

(2) The bank may lend money to a 
farmer upon the security of his threshed 
grain grown upon the farm. 

(3) The bank may lend money to any 
person engaged in business as a whole- 
sale manufacturer of any goods, wares 
and merchandise, upon the security of 
any goods, wares and merchandise manu- 
factured by him, or procured for such 
manufacture. 53 V., c. 31, s. 74; 63-64 V. 
c. 26s. 17. Am.” 

It seems that the security taken by 
the banks on a loan thus authorized 
need not be registered to be valid as 
against creditors. It will be noted 
that Section 3 refers only to whoie- 
sale manufacturers, but persons who 
are dealing with Canadian manufac- 
turers of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise should take this act into 
consideration in determining the re- 
sponsibility of the purchaser. 

The National Association of 
Credit Men has always contended 
for publicity when any property in 
the possession of one person is 
pledged or mortgaged as security for 
advances from another. The act 
above quoted is out of harmony with 
the system prevailing in this country 
and it is to be hoped that it will be 
the subject of attack by the credit 
grantors of the Dominion of Canada. 


Building: The F. W. Dodge Com- 
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Insuring Goods Sold on 
Consignment 


7 HERE is no fixed rule establish. 
ing the responsibility for ingyr- 
ing goods sold on memorandum or 
on consignment. The owner of the 
goods is, of course, the shipper, and 
he is the one who is primarily inter. 
ested in protecting against loss of 
the merchandise by theft or fire. Ip 
the absence of a specific agreement 
with the buyer, the law places no re- 
sponsibility upon the buyer for pro- 
tecting the interests of the shipper 
by placing insurance upon the mer- 


‘chandise. The consignee is merely a 


bailee and required to exercise only 
ordinary care for the safety of the 
goods. He is not the insurer. 

Sometimes, however, goods are 
sold on memorandum as a favor to 
the dealer, who is thus enabled to 
make a display of merchandise with- 
out obligation to pay for the same 
except as he may sell them. In such 
a case it is proper and not unusual 
for the shipper to require the con- 
signee to insure the goods in the 
shipper’s name and to pay the cost 
of the insurance. 

It is very important that the insur- 
ance policy be in the name of the 
shipper (the owner of the goods), 
whether the insurance be paid by the 
consignor or the consignee; or if the 
policy is to be in the name of the cus- 
tomer, the contract should be so 
worded that the latter is clearly un- 
derstood to represent the actual 
owner of the goods in some author- 
ized capacity of trust. 


Trade Group Meetings 


_Kansas_ City—The bulletin of the 
Kansas City association, produced by A. 
H. Simson, Evans-Smith Drug Co., and 
Sec.-Treas. F. B. Rose, the Publicity. Com- 
mittee, contains among other good things, 
an article on trade group meetings which 
says: “Members who have not made a 
habit of attending at least one of the 
Trade Group Meetings each month are 
losing more than they know. Members in 
the same or similar lines of business, 
largely interested in the same customers 
get together, learn to know one another 
well, exchange ideas and opinions and get 
confidential information of great value in 
the trade. These meetings have meant the 
saving of a good many dollars whi 
otherwise might have gone the way of al 
bad accounts, but more than that, have 
created the feeling of close fellowship. 

“These meetings are strictly info 
there is no program, and no speeches afe 
made—simply a free for all conference 
about the table during the lunch hour— 
12:15 to 1:30 in the Hotel Mucehlebach 
Grill. The cost is nominal and always the 
same, the service quick and satisfactory. 
Card notices are sent out two days before 
each meeting to members known to be it 
terested in that particular group. At. 
same time the different group’ meetings 
are open to all the members of the, ass 
ciation. Any one member can attend 
the ‘groups if he so desires.” 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the National 
Association of Credit Men 


REPARED by a Special Committee 
P authorized by the Board of Directors 
for presentation at the Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Convention. 

This draft differs from the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws adopted at Atlantic 
City Convention im no important re- 
spect. Changes in text are largely to give 


clearness. 
CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 


Name 


This organization shall be known as “ The 
National Association of Credit Men.” 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECTS 


The objects of this Assesintion shall be to 
organize into a national body individual credit 
granters and Associations of Credit Men lo- 
cated in various cities, States and other po- 
litical subdivisions of the nation and to 
include individual or groups of citizens of 
the United States wherever lovated and en- 
ga in American commerce through such 
organization to unify and establish more 
firmly the bases of commercial credits; to 
seek the enactment of laws, and the correc- 
tion and modification of existing laws, fed- 
eral and state, so as to assure equality and 
justice in credit transactions and promote 
the nation’s commerce; to improve methods 
and principles for the interchange of credit 
information; to encourage training for credit 
work through departments of colleges and 
universities; by correspondence courses and 
the grouping together of the younger men and 
students in an Institute of Credit; to dis- 
seminate useful and instructive information 
on credit and commercial subjects; to urge 
business practices whereby credit commerce 
may be improved and the nation’s welfare 
advanced; to provide for the treatment of 
dificult and insolvent estates economically 
and wisely, by the installing of bureaus; to 
investigate and prosecute relentlessly fraudu- 
lent debtors; to set high standards for com- 
mercial practices ; to promote cooperation be- 
tween credit grantors, and a more thorough 
understanding of credit principles ; to perform 
such other types of work as the advance- 
ment and protection of commercial credits 
may require. 


ARTICLE III. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1 (a) The membership of this Asso- 
ciation shall consist of associations, corpora- 
tions, firms and individuals of unquestioned 
Teputation grantin commercial credits. 
Each member will designate someone as its 
representative in the Association’s activities ; 
th nce shall be, except when ur- 
gent circumstances otherwise require, the 
credit manager or the person directly 

charged with the extension of credits. 

(b) The membership of this -Association 
shall be divided into two classes, viz: Organ- 
ized and Individual. 

. 2 (a) The organized membership shall 
consist. of the members of affiliated local 
Associations of Credit Men. 

(b) spemications for membership from local 
Associations of Credit Men shall be made to 
the Secretary of the National Association of 
Credit Men ‘and be acted upon by its Mem- 
bership Committee. A notice from the Secre- 
tary to the officers of the Association applying 
for membership that the application has been 
accepted will be sufficient to complete the 
affiliation, accord the rights and privileges 
and impose the obligations and_responsibili- 
ties of membership in the organization. 

(c) Each local Association of Credit Men 
affiliated with the National Association shall 
Day annually into the treasury of the National 

tion a certain due hereinafter provided 
for its members. Should this sum not be paid 
within sixty days after it has been demanded 

e treasurer of the National Association, 
and should the —_ of the sixty day 
Period not be less than four months after the 
sum is due and payable, the local association 

_ thus in arreats may be subjected to forfeiture 
of its affiliation or such action as the Board 
of Directors of the National Association of 

it Men may take. 

this'd 3 (a) The individual membership of 

is Association shall consist of corporations, 
associations, firms and individuals of unques- 
tioned reputation granting commercial credits 
and not located in association cities. 

) The above shall not be construed as 
eC 2 member of a local Association 

Credit Men from becoming also an individ- 


e ber of the National Association of 


(c) A plications for individual membership 
in the National Association of Credit Men 
must be made to its secretary in writing and 
accepted by the Membership Committee. 
When the applicant is informed by the secre- 
tary of the acceptance of his application the 
affiliation is thereby completed. 

(d) Each individual member of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men must pay 
into its treasury an annual due that is here- 
inafter fixed. hould these annual dues not 
be paid in sixty days after a demand for 
Payment has been made by the treasurer, and 
should this be not less than four months after 
the sum was payable, the individual member- 
-~ shall cease. 

e) The reinstatement of a local Associa- 
tion of Credit Men or an individual member 
can be made by the Membership Committee 
when it has received and accepted an ex- 
planation of the delay in nee. and the 
sum in arrears has been paid to the treasurer. 


ARTICLE IV. 
COMPLAINTS 


The National Association of Credit Men 
within the powers granted by its Constitution 
and By-Laws and any amendments, changes 
or additions that may be made to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws at annual conventions 
of the Association shall function and perform 
its work with a proper regard to the interests 
and rights of its members and with their 
support and cooperation. The Association 
through its Board of Directors shall investi- 
gate fairly and completely complaints emanat- 
ing from local associations or members of 
other local associations or members where 
the complaints involve questions and matters 
relating to or affecting the purposes of the 
organization and the service and cooperation 
for which it has been organized. .A written 
notice of the complaint and its character 
shall be furnished the local Association or 
member complained of and an answer re- 
quired in not less than fifteen days. 

Every facility must be secured and granted 
for an unprejudiced and thorough hearing of 
the matter involved and whatever decisions 
are reached by the Board of Directors of the 
National Association in such complaints may 
be reviewed at the next occurring convention. 


ARTICLE V. 
DUES 


For the proper support of this Association 
there shall be annual dues from the organ- 
ized and individual membership as follows: 

Sec. 1. Each local association shall pay to 
the treasurer of the national association a 
sum of $5.00 annually for each of its mem- 
bers. Of this sum $1.50 shall be reserved as 
an annual subscription price for each mem- 
ber to the monthly publication of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and in addition 
$1.00 will be used for the support of the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Department. 
The sum thus assessed will be for a year be- 
ginning on a day fixed by the treasurer of 
the national association for the payment of 
the dues and the assessment will be based 
on the members of the local association re- 


. corded in the national office on the day thus 


fixed. 
Sec. 2. Each individual member shall pay 


. annually to the treasurer of the national as- 


sociation on a day fixed by the treasurer as 
the beginning of his membership year, the 
sum of $15.00. Of this sum $1.50 shall be 
reserved as the subscription price of the mem- 
ber to the monthly publication of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and in addition 
$1.00 used for the support of the Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution Department. Members 
of local associations of credit men also affili- 
ated as individual members of the National 
Association of Credit Men shall pay to the 
treasurer of the national association the sum 
of $10.00 annually. This sum shall be used 
exclusively for the general purposes of the 
association. 

Sec. 3. Should at the close of any fiscal 
year of the National Association there remain 
an unexpended portion of the fund provided 
for the monthly publication as reserved in 
Sections 1 and 2 of this article, such unex- 
pended portion shall be disposed of by action 
of the Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


ARTICLE VI. 


$n the place of the annual meeting of the 
association, an annual convention shall be 
held. Such convention shall have and exer- 
cise all the ra of an annual meeting. 
The time and place of holding the annual 
convention shall be fixed by the Board of 
Directors. 


ARTICLE VII. 


At each annual convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men, the local associa- 
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tions shall be entitled to representation in 
this proportion : 

A delegate for each fifteen members or 
fraction thereof on a membership up to and 
including 300; when the membership of the 
local association exceeds 300, it shall in addi- 
tion be entitled to one delegate for every 30 
members or fraction thereof in excess of 300 
and not exceeding 1200. When the member- 
ship of a local association exceeds 1200, it 
shall in addition be entitled to one delegate 
for every 60 members, or fraction thereof, 
in excess of 1,200. Delegates at annual con- 
ventions to which local associations are en- 
titled shall be determined by the membership 
of each association recorded in the national 
office as of May 31 each year. On questions 
at annual conventions where a poll is taken, 
or in the election of officers and directors, 
each delegate of a local association is entitled 
to cast one vote for the number of members 
he represents. A local association may desig- 
nate a delegate to act as an alternate for 
other delegates and cast one vote for the 
members he represents either directly or by 
alternation. The individual member is en- 
titled to attend the annual conventions of 
the national association and to cast one vote 
on subjects and elections where polls are 
taken. Individual members may also vote by 
proxy. The proxy must be given, however, 
to a member of the association residing in 
the same state, and such proxy shall not be 
received and cannot be voted by an officer, 
director or employee of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The officers of this association shall con- 
sist of a president, a first vice-president, a 
second vice-president, a treasurer and a sec- 
retary. There shall be a board of twenty- 
four directors until the membership of the 
association has reached 40,000 and then the 
board shall be enlarged by the addition of 
one director for each 5,000 increase, or frac- 
tion thereof. The officers shall be members 
of the board of directors by virtue of their 
offices. The officers shall serve for one year 
or until their successors are elected and 
qualified. The officers shall serve without 
compensation, except the secretary and treas- 
urer, whose salaries shall be fixed by the 
board of directors. The directors shall Serve 
for a period of two years except when vacan- 
cies are to be filled or it is deemed expedient 
by a convention to equalize the number of 
directors retiring annually. 


ARTICLE IX. 
ELECTIONS 


See. 1. The president, vice-presidents and 
directors shall be elected by ballot at each 
annual convention and in the following man- 
ner: On the first day of the convention a 
Committee on Nominations of twenty-five 
members shall be appointed. Within the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Directors, this Com- 
mittee on Nominations may be organized in 
advance of the convention and its members 
announced in the monthly publication of 
the national association. This announcement 
must be made in the issue immediately pre- 
ceding the annual convention. The chairman 
of the Committee on Nominations shall be 
the last retired president of the national as- 
sociation. Should he not be available, then 
the last retired president who is available. 
There shall be four members of this commit- 
tee selected from the retired presidents of the 
National Association of Credit Men in the 
order of their retirement and as they are 
available; a representative also from each 
of the ten districts as hereinafter provided 
selected by the council of each district and 
ten menibers at large selected by the Board 
of Directors of the national association or 
by the president, should he be so authorized 
by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2 (a) The Committee on Nominations 
shall present to the convention the names 
of one or more candidates for the offices of 
president, 1st vice-president, 2d vice-president 
and for vacancies on the Board of Directors. 
The selection of candidates for directors must 
be made by the Committee on Nominations 
so that none of the ten districts may be rep- 
resented by more than four nor less than one 
director. 

(b) The nominations for directors shall be 
announced and the names of the nominees 
posted conspicuously on the third day of the 
convention. Thereafter no nominations for 
directors may be made. The balloting for di- 
rectors: shall take place at the closing session 
of the convention or at an earlier period 
should the convention so decide. 

(c) The nominations for the offices of presi- 
dent, 1st vice-president andi 2d vice-president 
may be made from the floor of the convention 
during the period in which the election of 
these officers is held. 

(d) Nominations for vacancies on the 
Board of Directors may be made prior to the 
third day of the convention and by written 
petition to the Committee on Nominations. 
The petition must contain the name or names 
of the candidates proposed and be signed 
by a majority of the delegates of ‘three local 
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Associations of Credit Men located in the dis- 
trict in which the nominee resides. The pe- 
tition for nominations to directors’ positions 
may also be signed by twenty-five or more 
delegates in attendance at the convention and 
from the district in which the nominee re- 
sides. Nominations presented in these forms 
must be included in the official ballot. 

Sec. 3. secretary and the treasurer 
shall be elected by the Board of Directors 


and the two offices may be filled by one 
person. 


ARTICLE X 


Each local Association of Credit Men shall 
select a councillor, and where there are fifteen 
or more individual members of the National 
Association of Credit Men in a state, a coun- 
cillor shall be appointed from their number 


by the secretary of the national association, 
to represent them. 


ARTICLE XI. 
COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1 (a). In each state a Legislative 
Committee shall be organized. This commit- 
tee shall consist of a representative of each 
local association in the state and of the in- 
dividual members of the national association, 
provided there are fifteen or more in the 
state. The representative of the individual 
members on the Legislative Committee will 
be selected by the secretary of the national 
association. 

(b) The National Association of Credit Men 
shall have certain standing committees. 
These committees shall consist of a chairman, 
selected by the Board of Directors of the na- 
tional association, and a vice-chairman in 
each of the ten districts. The vice-chairman 
may be selected by the Board of Directors of 
the national association or by a local asso- 
ciation in the district when invited to make 
the selection. Each vice-chairman of a stand- 
ing committee may appoint not less than 
three nor more than five members within his 
district to comprise a local unit of the com- 
mittee, and of which unit by virtue of his 
office he shall be chairman. The standing 
committees shall be as follows: 

Adjustment Bureaus 

Banking and Currency 

Bankruptcy Law 

Business Literature 

Business Meetings 

Business Service 

Commercial Arbitration 

Commercial Ethics 

Credit Interchange Bureaus 

Credit Cooperation and Credit Department 

Methods 

Fire Insurance and Prevention 

Foreign Credits 

Investigation and Prosecution 

Legislation 

Mercantile Agencies’ Service 

Membership 

Amendment of Exemption Laws 

Credit Education and Management 


Sec. 2. Sportal committees may be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors. Such 
committees shall not be rmanent (though 
they may be continued from year to year 
upon the approval and the consent of the 
Board of Directors) unless action is taken 
at an annual convention and by amending 
the Constitution and By-laws of the associa- 
tion. All standing committees shall be 


organized immediately after each annual 
convention. 


ARTICLE XII. 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The program of each annual convention 
shall be arranged by the Board of Directors 
of the national association. They shall de- 
termine the time and manner for the presenta- 
tion of the reports of the officers and com- 
mittees and also determine which of the re- 


ports need not be read during the convention 
proceedings. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
QuoruM 


Two hundred delegates present and quali- 
fied to vote shall constitute a quorum at an 
annual convention. 

A majority of the Board of Directors shall 
constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 1. The management and directing 

wers of the National Association of Credit 

en shall be vested in its Board of Directors. 
An administrative committee consisting of at 
least five members of the board and appointed 
by the board shall possess its powers in man- 
aging and directing the affairs of the asso- 
ciation in the interim of its meetings. The 
administrative committee shall meet at least 
four times each year and whenever necessary, 
at the call of the secretary. All appropria- 
tions from the funds of the national asso- 
ciation shall be made by the Board of Di- 
rectors or the administrative committee. A 
budget of the year’s estimated income and 
disbursements shall be prepared by the treas- 


urer and submitted to the Board of Directors 
at its annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. Qther than the general powers of 
management and direction conferred by- this 
article on the Board of Directors specific 


wee are provided in other articles of the 
onstitution and By-Laws. 


ARTICLE XV. 


HONORARY ADVISORY BOARD 


Each president of the national association 
on his retirement from the office will_be- 
come a member for three years of an Hon- 
orary Advisory Board. This board shall con- 
sist of the last three retired presidents. The 
members of the Honorary Advisory Board 
shall be expected to attend the stated meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors; they may 
initiate ideas and suggestions for the man- 
agement and control of the association, but 
shall not offer motions and resolutions or 
vote on questions at board meetings. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


CREDIT INTERCHANGR AND ADJUSTMENT 
BUREAUS 

Each local Association of Credit Men shall 
have the power and be urged to organize 
under its exclusive ownership and control a 
Credit Interchange. Bureau and an Adjust- 
ment Bureau. The directors of the national 
association shall supervise these bureaus 
without interfering with their local control. 
Rules for efficient operation and procedure 
shall be prepared and recommended by the 
directors of the national association, and 
compliance with these rules shall be required 
for the official recognition of the bureaus. 
The board may establish a central system for 
the interclearance of Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus. The standards and rules of the Board 
for Credit Interchange Bureaus and Adjust- 
ment Bureaus may be reviewed and amended 
at annual conventions. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


CENTRAL OFFICE 


The central office of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men shall be located in New 
York City until removed by the action of the 
Board of Directors at an annual meeting. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


AMENDMENTS 


1. The Constitution and By-laws of the 
National Association of, Credit Men may be 
altered, added to and amended at annual 
conventions of the association, by a* two- 
thirds vote of the delegates present and quali- 
fied to vote. Written notice of proposed 
amendments shail be filed with the secretary 
of the national association not less than sixty 
days prior to ,the date on which the next 
geceees ‘ding convention of the association will 

eld. 


2. Proposals to alter, add to and amend 


the Constitution and By-laws of the national 
association may be made in writing by a 
local association or by ten members either 
individual or affiliated. 

3. Proposed alterations, additions and 
amendments shall be published in the official 
journal of the national association of the 
month immediately preceding the annual con- 
vention at which they are to be offered. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


LocaL ASSOCIATIONS OF CREDIT MEN 


Fifteen or more commercial credit grantors 
located in a city or a composite district may 
organize a local Association of Credit Men to 
be affiliated with the national association. 
Petitions for affiliation from such local or- 
ganizations must be approved by the Mem- 
bership Committee. en the tition is 
accepted, the local association will be em- 
powered to control and manage its internal 
affairs and do whatsoever is provided in its 
Constitution and By-Laws where such pro- 
visions do not violate or contradict the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the national asso- 
ciation. The local associations shall co- 
operate with the national association and 
with one another. They shall receive and 
consider suggestions in matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the entire organization and 
for the carrying out of its purpose. They 
shall be prompt in their correspondence, sys- 
tematic in their methods and strive to give 
expression locally to the ideals of the national 
association and for the execution of those 
purposes set forth in its constitution. Local 
associations shall not join together for the 
organization of state and district associations 
except on consent given by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the national association. - 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. 


Sec. 1. The president shall preside at all 
meetings and conventions of the association. 
He shall — also at all meetings of the 
Board of Directors. The president shall ex- 
ercise a supervision of the affairs and inter- 
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ests of the association as represented in ity 
various activities and its central office, 
virtue of his office he shall be a member of 
all standing and special committees. Speciaj 
see of the Board of Directors may be 
called by the president at his discretion, ang 
they shall be called when he is requested to 
do so in writing 7 at least ten members of 
the board. Special conventions of the aggo. 
ciation must be called by_the president when 
at least one-third in number of the local Ag. 
sociations of Credit Men file with him a writ. 
ten request. 

Sec. 2. The vice-presidents in order of 
their po | and in the absence of the 
resident shall perform all his duties and ep. 
joy the same authority that is granted to 
the president. 

Sec. 3. In the absence of the president and 
vice-presidents, a member of the Board of 
Directors shall by ballot be elected president 
pro tempore. 


ARTICLE II. 


The secretary shall perform the duties per. 
taining to his office and the duties that may 
be assigned to his office from time to time 
by the Board of Directors or by annual con- 
ventions. He shall be responsible for the 
proper conduct, control and direction of the 


. central office; he shall be empowered to hire 


proper assistants, to rent requisite office 
space and to do all things necessary to the 
efficient direction of the association’s activi- 
ties. He shall make reports to the Board of 
Directors or the Administrative Committee at 
reasonable intervals, to include correspond- 
ence, the work of committees and all other 
functions and matters arising within the 
central office and pertaining to the perforn- 
ance of the secretary’s duties. He shall also 
make a report to each annual convention. 
The secretary shall endeavor to build up 
forms of service and so conduct his affairs 
and administrative work that the full pur 
poses of the association will be realized, and 
local accounts brought to close co-operation 
with one another and with the national as- 
sociation. 


ARTICLE III. 


The treasurer of the association shall re 
ceive all monies oad by local Associations 
of Credit Men, by individual members as dues 
and for the blanks and forms of service sup- 
plied by the association and derived from all 
other sources. The treasurer shall deposit 
such funds in a depository or depositories 
designated by the Board of Directors or the 
Administrative Committee and shall make 
such disbursements as are in accord with the 
annual budget or for such a pe as are 
authorized by the Board of Directors or the 
Administrative Committee. He shall keep 
books of account plainly showing the receipts 
and disbursements. These books shall be open 
at all times to the inspection of the president, 
directors and the Administrative Committee. 
He shall make a report of the receipts and 
disbursements to each annual convention of 
the association, or whenever such a report is 
desired by the Board of Directors or the 
Administrative Committee. The treasurer 
shall be required to furnish bond for the 
faithful discharge of his duties and in such 
sum and with such sureties as the Board of 
Directors or the Administrative Committee 
may deem proper. The treasurer's accounts 
shall be audited annually by a_ certified pub- 
lic accountant and a report of the auditors 
published in the official journal of the 
association. s 


ARTICLE IV. 


Sec. 1. The Board of Directors shall mat- 
age and control the business of the associa 
tion and in the interim of its meetings the 
Administrative Committee is empowered to 
act in its behalf and to assume its obligations 
and powers. The Boar of Directors shal 
appoint all committees, standing and special, 
but may at its discretion transfer the nay 
of these appointments to the president @ 
secretary. The Board of Directors shall hold 
each year two meetings at least. One of these 
meetings shall be held immediately on 
conclusion of each annual convention of 
association and the second during September, 
unless the majority of the directors sho 
decide upon some other time. The Board of 
Directors shall approve the annual b 
and make no appropriations beyond the esti- 
mated income of the year and the sum in the 
hands of the treasurer not otherwise appre 
priated. 

Sec. 2. The directors individually will 
assigned certain districts for supervision 
are expected to devote sufficient time @ 
consideration to these districts. They 
be expected to look after the welfare 
progress of the local Associations of C 

en in their respective districts, to visit at 
least once during each year with these ass° 
ciations and to hold themselves always 
readiness to advise with and assist the gov 
erning bodies and committees of the 
associations in their district. The di 
will also follow closely the affairs of 
central office and the association as a W 


egvgeryces 
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Sec. 3. The directors shall be organized 
into special committees for the study and 
n of certain of the association’s de- 
ts for the purpose of advising these 
ts and e standing and special 
committees that may be assigned to them. 
Sec. 4. In the interim between conventions 
yacancies occurring in the Board of Directors 
be filled by a vote of the majority of its 
members and such directors will hold office 
until the convention immediately following 
their election. 
ARTICLE V. 


The membership of the association shall 
be divided into districts. These districts 
may be changed at annual conventions. The 
districts shall be as follows: 


1. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and Maine. 

. Connecticut, New Jersey and New York. 

. Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

. Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee. 

. Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

. Arizona, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma. 

. Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, seen 
— Carolina, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida. 

. Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. 

9. Colorado, Utah, Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming. 

10. California, Nevada, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Councillors of local Associations of Credit 
Men shall represent their associations in the 
organizing of State and District Councils for 
the purpose of arranging, planning and con- 
du state and district conferences. The 
councillors shall study closely the affairs, 
plans and operations of the associations they 
represent, the problems of their state in 
credit matters and assist in organizing the 
Committee on Nominations of each annual 
convention. The councillors shall be the di- 
rect tie of influence of the various depart- 
ments of the national association and the 
local associations they represent. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Sec. 1. The standing committees of the 
association as provided for in the constitution 
shall consider matters pertaining to the de- 
partments they represent. The resolutions 
and activities of preceding committees shal] 
always be considered as well as resolutions 
adopted at conventions and declarations of 
the Board of Directors and Administrative 
Committee for the various departments of 
the association. In undertaking to consider 
ideas or suggestions for which the committee 

no authority by precedent or custom, the 
Chairman shall first report the desires or 
conclusions of the committee on such subject 
to the Board of Directors or the Administra- 


tive Committee before the committee pro 
ceeds to take final or official action. e 
standing committee shall endeavor to bring 
about a uniformity of operation throughout 
the entire organization by establishing con- 
nection with similar committees of the local 


Associations of Credit Men. Cooperation 
Must control in the operation and activities 
of local and national committees pertaining 
to the same department. 

Sec. 2. Special committees may be author- 
ized at annual conventions of the association 
by the directors of the Administrative Com- 


mittee. The activities and procedure of guch- 


special committees will be controlled in the 
same form and manner as the standing com- 
mittees. Special committees, when deemed 
important and necessary, may be continued 

m year to year by the action of a con- 
vention, a board of directors or administra- 
tive committee. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


All books, documents and reports of offi- 
cers and committees shall be filed in the 


- Central office under the care and control of 


the secretary. Such books, documents and 
Teports shall be produced whenever called 
for by the Board of Directors or by the asso- 
ciation in convention. All equipment, records, 

of account and reports are the prop- 
erty of the association. 


ARTICLE IX. 


These By-laws may be amended as pro- 
vided for in Article 19 of the Constitution. 


Membership Saved $250,000 


New York.—A banking member of the 
ew York Association remarked recently, 
These informal gatherings are worth 
while, aside from the personal end. A 
word I heard here recently saved my 
bank $250,000. That would pay dues in 
the Association for 10,000 years.” 
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Stepan’s Notes on Mexico 


Los Angeles.—Albert F. Stepan, West- 
ern Wholesale Drug Co., 2nd vice-presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, writes THe Crepir MontTHLYy 
giving his observations while a member 
of the party of 125 who under the auspices 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce visited the Western Coast of Mex- 
ico as far south as Mazatlan. As it was 
only a flying trip Mr. Stepan wants it un- 
derstood that he can give only first im- 
pressions. 

The stopping points of the party were 
Nogales, Hermosillo and Guaymas in the 
state of Sonora and Culiacan and Mazat- 
lan, in the state of Sinaloa, running down 
to Acaponeta in the State of Nayarit. 

As far south as Mazatlan where tropi- 
cal verdure is found, the aspect of the 
country is a good deal like Arizona and 
New Mexico—mountain and plains and 
not much wooded country. The soil is 
said to be rich and capable of much de- 
velopment. There are large areas of vir- 
gin land and one can travel for hours 
without seeing much land in cultivation. 
Politically there is a general desire for 
cessation from the unrest which has re- 
tarded the development of Western Mex- 
ico. The hope is that President Obegon 
can arrange peace and harmony and hold 
it with a firm hand. The people feel that 
the United States should recognize the 
Mexican government as such and that 
this action will greatly strengthen the 
present regime. 

The Government is at peace with the 
Yaqui Indians, who caused so much dev- 
astation in Mexico. These Indians are 
being fed and clothed at the expense of 
the Government, which has adopted a 
policy of assimilation in preference to a 
policy of retaliation and perpetual war- 
fare which had recently deteriorated into 
guerrilla warfare of the most expensive 
type. 

The party was received with great hos- 
pitality and everywhere the desire was 
expressed with apparent great sincerity 
that the sister republics of the United 
States of America and United States of 
Mexico become closely allied in every way 
and that strong business relationship and 
mutual understanding should be built up. 

The thing.that impressed Mr. Stepan in 
a social way was the general absence of 
a large middle class and the presence on 
the one hand of an upper class, highly 
educated and wealthy, small in numbers, 
and on the other a large number of peas- 
ants, illiterate, ignorant and of a temper- 
ament easily swayed for good or bad by 
any fluent speaker. Under the auspices 
of General Callis a splendid work for 
Mexico is being done at the Military 
School of Cruz-Galves, at Hermisillo. 
Here 500 boys made orphans by the war 
are under military training. These little 
outcasts, many of them picked up on the 
field of battle, skilled in ways of crime, 
are in this school being developed into 
fine manhood. For the first time in their 
lives they here learn cleanliness, enjoy 
airy dormitories and halls, and get some 
idea of the satisfaction of doing work 
and doing it well. The multiplication of 
such schools will mean much for future 
Mexico. 

From a commercial standpoint there is 
a field for the United States merchant, 
but he must not go into Mexico merely to 
exploit. He must bo there to serve and 
build up as he goes. Everywhere the de- 
sire is expressed for closer understanding 
and this is evidenced by the fact that the 
Mexicans are eager to speak English. 

Mr. Stepan adds, as a word to the ex- 
porter, that his experience over a num- 
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teal Entries. 


Write for Speci- 
men pages, Illus- 
trations, aes of 


an 
dia Paper Editions. Free Pocket Maps if 
you mention Oredtt Monthiy. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. -S.A. 


Practically new RAND INDEX 
SYSTEM for sale at bargain. 
Will handle 8500 cards. North- 
western Auto Supply Company, 
Billings, Mont. 


ber of years shows that unless followed 
up for more business and by closer rela- 
tionship, it is useless to consider Mexi- 
can trade. One order, no matter how 
large, is not ordinarily profitable in do- 
mestic trade and this applies even more 
to the export trade. The relationship, 
therefore, started by a salesman, must be 
followed up by the house. This should 
not be left to the export manager, but one 
of the officers should go into the terri- 
tory and get acquainted and will find this 
one of the best influences in building up 
a profitable trade. 


Los Angeles, Mr. Stepan believes, can 
look forward to real opportunities for 
trade on the western coast of Mexico. 
The land is still in its infancy and under 
a stable government there is room for 
development far beyond the imagination, 
with the advantage in favor of the 
United States because of the desire for 
friendship found in Mexico. 


Information Wanted 


A man claiming to be Benjamin K. Lef- 
court, 506 East 149th Street, N. Y. C., pur- 
chased at retail in a city in Rhode Island 
some automobile tires, etc., and offered 
for payment a certified check drawn on 
the Chatham & Phoenix National Bank 
in N. Y., which check is said to have 
turned out to be fraudulent. As the 
bank is said to have been notified of a 
large number of similar checks from var- 
ious cities, it is requested that anyone 
having information as to the whereabouts 
of this man will notify the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. The man is de- 
scribed thus: About thirty-two years old, 
about 5% feet in height, of dark complex- 
ion, brown hair and brown eyes, weighs 
138 pounds, slightly humped nose, rather 


* clean-cut and well-dressed, speaks quickly 


and fairly good English. He is said- to 
have shown a discharge from the Army 
or a passport to serve as identification in 
some cases. 
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Credit 
Analysis 


How to Interpret CREDIT 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. 


Particularly timely and val- 
uable treatment for present 
credit conditions—prescrib- 
ing a definite procedure of 
dnalysis that gives real 
meaning to financial state- 
ments. These ten lessons 
are prepared from the ac- 
tual experience of leading 
credit authorities—directed 
by practical C. P. A. in- 
structors. All lessons loose- 
leaf, kept constantly up to 


date, giving keen ability to 
read beneath the surface of 
present day business condi- 
tions. 

Get the Facts 


If you are a Credit Man- 
ager, Auditor, Public Ac- 
countant, Investor, Statis- 
tician, or Executive, you 
can appreciate the value of 
this course. Complete facts 
given in concise booklet. 
Sent free on request. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 


“The Professional School of Accounting’”’ 


2626 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


International Accountants Society, Inc., Dept. 635, 2626 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your advanced accounting courses. Please send me complete 
ked. 


information on subjects check 

(— CREDITS AND CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
0D C. P. A. Coaching 
0 External Auditing 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


How many of these Addresses Can You 
Supply? 

The credit man with a true spirit of co- 
operation reads the names of individuals 
whose addresses are unknown and sends along 
whatever information he has. “It is the 
little courtesies easiest to render that are 
often the most appreciated.” 

a business methods are not imputed 
to any of the persons mentioned below. It is 
simply that their addresses are missing. 

Averbach, Philip, formerly of 554 
Knickerbocker Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Blood, A. E., formerly employed Cro- 
nin-Swift Land Company, Providence, R. 
I. Believed to be following the Real 
Estate business. 

Bruce, George A., formerly of Provi- 
dence. Last known address 46 Windsor 
Place, Forest Hills, N. Y., travelling 
salesman for rugs and draperies. 

Childers, J. A., formerly in business as 
J. A. Childers & Son, Hoisington, Kan- 
sas. Is said to have since bought a farm 
somewhere near Muskogee, Okla. 

Community Sales Organization, James- 
town, N. Y., operated by Ada L. Moore 
and Arthur R. Law. 

Cuff, Mrs. E. W., formerly conducted 
a general store in Superior, Nebraska, in 
partnership with her husband. 

Damon, H., formerly operating under 
the name of Empire Milking Machine 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. Is said to 
be-located in St. Louis, Mo. 

Engel, E. J., formerly operating a tire 
business at 415 East 149th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Freed, J., formerly at 64 West 125th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Credit Men! 


General Accounting: Preparatory 
for Post Graduate Co 
(C0 Income and Excess Profits Tax 


(0 Systematizing and Cost 
Accounting 
C) Internal Auditing 


C) Applied Business Statistics 


urse 


Getz Notions, Inc., formerly located at 
39 West 27th Street, New York, N. Y 

Gordon, H., formerly of Wilmington, 
Del., and Passaic, N. J. 

Greye, A., grocer, 2816 Grady Street, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Hansen, Harold C., The World’s Busi- 
ness, 350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Hogan, Mary M., formerly of Provi- 
dence, R. L., last address 725 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. Supposed to be 
doing hairdressing and manicuring, re- 
ported as being at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Howard, R. H., formerly of Lovell, 
Wyoming, believed to be in Denver. 

Hughes, W. H., 7 Pine Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Maples, S. E., formerly restded at 
Westbourne, Tennessee. He has also re- 
sided dt Cupp, Tenn. Fort Lawton, 
Wash., and Daytona, Fla. 

Man’s Quality Shop, Lubbock, Texas. 
We desire to locate the party who con- 
ducted this business. 

Mensik, J. S., formerly in business at 
5516 Archer Avenue, Chicago, IIl., later 
reported to be in Hollywood, California. 

Michon, J. H. M., Unity, Sask. Was 
formerly with the “ Michon Liberty De- 
mountable Rim,” at Chicago, Baltimore, 
Mount Ranier, Md., Toledo, O., and 
Beaver Falls, Pa., thence to Pittsburgh. 

Morrison, Mrs. Marion E. or Mrs. E. 
E., formerly operated a millinery store 
in Newcastle, Wyoming. 

_Ravenel, Charles F., formerly em- 
ployed by King-Richardson Company, 
Springfield, Mass., believed to be in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Rex Tile Co., operated by M. Bloom- 
berg and F. Bareis at 240 West 48th 
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Street, New York, N. Y. 

Seivers, F. K., Eastland, Texas. 

Springer, Emil, formerly at Detroit, 
Mich. 

Talerico, A. C., formerly at 209 y, 
Leona Street, San Antonio, Texas. 

Thomas, J. E., formerly of Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Victory Shoe Store, Port Clinton, Ohio, 
operated by Jos. Sapotena. 

Vinkos, Mrs., recently in business at 
429 West 46th Street, New York City, 
using the style of Mrs. Vinkos Home 
Made Doughnut Shop. Was formerly in 
business at Camp Devon, Ayres, Mass, 

White & McHugh, 970 8th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

World Harvester Corporation, 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Yonkers Sporting Goods & Novelty 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Zickafoose, J. W., formerly of Dunbar, 
West Virginia. 

Glen 


Bartlebaugh, Albert, Campbell, 


a. 

Polan, Henry N., who left his home in 
Baltimore, in 1896 for Newton, N. C,, at 
that time he was sixteen years of age. 


Positions Wanted 
Want Advertisements, 55 cents per line 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Age 32, married, eleven years’ experience, 
Progressive, resourceful and capable of as 
suming large responsibilities. Desires to le 
cate with large jobbing or manufacturing con- 
cern, preferably in middle west or south, 
President of this firm will gladly furnish 
information regarding advertiser’s ability and 
record. Salary $3,600. Address Advertise 


ment 576. 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
college and legal education, four 


Age 33, 
years’ cupertente in farm equipment business, 
desires change to secure opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Address Advertisement 577. 
EXECUTIVE—Experienced in credits and 
collections, personnel, office management and 
organization work, desires position with reli- 
able wholesale concern. Has had as many as 
500 employees work under his personal su 
vision, has also some experience in practical 
advertising; would not object to out-of-town 
position; best references. Salary $3,000, 
Address Advertisement 578. 

CREDIT MAN of proved ability seeks en- 
gagement. At present employed as credit 
manager of a well known concern manufac 
turing cotton goods and night wear, doing 
large business with department _ stores 
throughout the country. Open for engage 
ment after May Ist. Excellent credentials. 
Age 36, married. New York City preferred. 
Address Advertisement 579. 

OFFICE AND CREDIT MANAGER—Young 
man, age 28, wants connection with live St 
Louis manufacturer. Can invest $5,000. 
Address Advertisement 580. 


Hall Letter Boxes 


, COMPARATIVELY small band of 
commercial crooks has succeeded in 
stealing sums of money aggregating in 
excess of $200,000, it is said, in their re- 
cent operations in Eastern cities. 

Their plan was to rent an office or part 
of a floor, erect a sign carrying the name 
of a regularly organized business concern, 
and during holidays, at night and on other 
favorable occasions would loot the hall 
letter boxes. They would retain all the 
letters containing checks, forge endorse- 
ments and deposit the checks in a bank 
(usually in a nearby city). By commenc- 
ing their operations early in the month 
and closing each local operation towards 
the latter part of the month, they suc- 
ceeded in depositing the stolen checks and 
cashing in virtually the entire balance 
within twenty-five days of starting. By 
the time the bank had made up monthly 
statements for customers, the fraud would 
be discovered, but, by this time the 
crooks had disappeared. 

A group of individuals who perpetrated 
this crime is now serving sentence, but 
this should be a warning against the use 
of hall letter boxes. They are too easily 
pilfered. 
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If Debtor Always Pays “On 
Account,” You May Suffer 
By F. I. Brenner 


Stetson-Barrett Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
NE of the most interesting—and an- 
noying—experiences I have had in 

granting credit, was with an account 
whose responsibility was unquestioned. 

He was a typical country merchant 
who conducted his business in his own 

uliar manner, one of his peculiarities 
being that he always made payments “on 
account.” It was one of the most active 
accounts we had, his purchases running 
about $1,000 a week, shipments being 
made at the average of about four times 
a week. He kept paying “on account” 
$1,000, $1,500 or $5,000, whatever 
amount he happened to have handy, but 
he never owed us as far back as thirty 
days. Consequently the account was a 
very valuable one. . 

We took up with him the matter of 
making @ payment that would check his 
account to a certain date, and received 
reply that he was running his own busi- 
ness, and that if we did not like the way 
he was doing it to say so. 

We did not like the way he was doing 
it, but did not say so. This situation con- 
tinued for six years when finally the man 
died. His estate was ample to pay all he 
owed several times over, but the Probate 
Judge made us prove our account. A 
few minutes reflection will convince any- 
one, that to prove an account of this char- 
acter was a stupendous job. We had to 
prove delivery of every single shipment 
to the railroad company, and show their 
receipt. The railroad company had to ob- 
tain the receipt of the truckman in the 
merchant’s town, and the truckman had 
to show receipt of the merchant. To pre- 
pare this vast amount of data, we had to 
employ a special force, doing no other 
work than getting this brief into shape to 
submit to the Probate Judge. 

When this notification was received by 
us, several other credit men thought that 
they had the laugh on us for the reason 
that they had taken the merchant’s “ ac- 
count” payments and split them up to suit 
themselves, to balance the account to a cer- 
tain date, but the Probate Judge held that 
such credits did not correspond with the 
merchant’s books, and placed all the cred- 
itors in the same boat as ourselves. 

The moral is, insist upon every account 
balancing to a certain stated period at 
frequent intervals. 

(NOTE: This was one of the seven 
three-minute talks on the subject “My 
Most Interesting Experience in Credit 
Work” given at a recent meeting of the 
Los Angeles Association of Credit Men. 
—Tue Enitor.) 


Pennsylvania-New Jersey 
Conference 


Allentown.—Of remarkable interest was 
the fourth annual conference of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey credit men held at 
Hotel Traylor, Allentown, Pa., April 7. 
Delegations attended from .Allentown, 

arrisburg, Johnstown, New Castle, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Read- 


ing and Wilkes-Barre. The program was 
as follows: 


Address of Welcome, Harry I: Koch, presi- 
dent, Allentown Chamber of Commerce. E. J. 
Titlow, Allentown, presided, 

A study of Credit Management; The Im- 
portance of Skillful Credit Work in Com- 
merce and the Qualities Needed for Skillful 
Credit Management, J. W. Hallman, Phila- 
delphia, 
' The Financial Statement, and the position 
t has taken in credit ranting: The Ele- 
_ of a Financial Statement and the 

nner In Which It Can Best Be Interpreted 


‘and the Lessons That 


SANFORD 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 


The 
Bookkeeper’s 
Delight 


Never Fades 


and Analyzed, W. Van H. Ezerman, Newark, 
J 


The Moral Risk, A Study; Its Distinguish- 
ing Features ; The Responsibility of the Credit 
Manager for Its Proper Handling, Charles F. 
Hess, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Part of Mr. Hess’ 


paper appears on page 17 of this issue of the 
Credit Monthly.) 


Taxation and Its Relation to Commercial 
Credits: A Review of the Excess Profits Tax 
and a ne | of the Form of Taxation Which 
Can Best Produce the Necessary Revenue 
Without Discouraging Enterprises and Invest- 
ments, C. L. Jamison, secretary and treasurer 
of the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. 

A Study of Federal Reserve System During 
and Following the War Period; The Relation 
of the System to the Nation’s Requirements 
Have Been Learned 
From the Operation of the System In Meeting 
the Credit Needs and the Peculiar Conditions 
of This Period, R. S. Meck, Reading, Pa. 

The Failing Account: How It May Be Dis- 
covered and How It Should be Treated When 
Discovered; A Test of Credit Ability, Harry 
L. Worman, Nazareth, Pa. 

After each address National Secretary- 
Treasurer Tregoe conducted an illuminat- 
ing quiz. : 

At the banquet in the evening, an ad- 
dress was delivered by Municipal Judge 
E. C. Bonniwell, of Philadelphia. Nation- 
al President W. F. H. Koelsch and Mr. 
Tregoe also spoke. 


A Family Party 

Buffalo.—It was Credit Managers’ night 
with the Buffalo association at their 
March meeting. Addresses were made by 
various members. Frank A. Worth, 
Spencer, Kellogg & Sons, spoke on “ The 
National Association,” P. J. Kuhn, J. W. 
Clement Co., on “ Credit Protection”; Ed- 
ward Ellis, Heywood Bros. & Wakefield 
Co., on “Public Activities,” and L. E. 
Chandler, Merchants’ National Bank, on 
“ Credit Interchange.” 


President Chase announced that an- 
rangements had been made to combine 
with the Buffalo Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking for the April 
meeting and that one of the principal 
speakers will be Dr. M. S. Rice of Détroit. 


MacCorkle on Taxation 


Charleston.—At a recent meeting of the 
Charleston Association Ex-Governor 
MacCorkle, of West Virginia, made a 
very able and interesting talk on Taxa- 
tion, a subject of special interest to local 
members, as this is one of the big ques- 
tions before the West Virginia Legisla- 
ture, mow in session. During the course 
of his talk the Governor said that he 
looked for a resumption of business to 
an even greater extent than during the 
war period. 

At the meeting of April 15 the asso- 
ciation had as its guests the Huntington 
Association. W. F. H. Koelsch, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and J. H: Tregoe, National 
Secretary, were the speakers. 


Reviews and Prospects 


Columbus.——At the meeting of the Co- 
lumbus association last month A. R. 
Markle, of the Columbus-McKinnon 
Chain Company, a pioneer member of the 
association, and E, L. Abbott, of the 
First National Bank, made addresses on 
business conditions in the nature of re- 
views and prospects. Over one hundred 
members and guests were present. 

oe 
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National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Unemployed 
Funds 


Funds temporarily unin- 
vested need not lose earning 
power. — | 

Reserves accruing for 


taxes, estate funds awaiting 
distribution, surplus accum- 


ulating for building oper. 
ations or for dividends 
may be deposited under 
special arrangements sub- 
ject to payment of interest 
at rates which vary ac- 
cording to conditions. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 
Charleston Officers 


Charleston.—At the annual meeting 9j 
the Charleston association, F. D. Drum. 
heller, cashier of the Kanawha Valley 
Bank, was made president; E. M. Keat- 
ley, of the Virginia Electric & Machine 
Works, and speaker of the House of 
Delegates of West Virginia, vice-presi. 
dent; and P. J. Newlon, cashier of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, treasurer. 

L. O. Emory presented an intere 
paper on the subject of mercantile a 
service. 


Sting 
gency 


Foreign Trade Meeting at 
Chicago 
Chicago—One of the most pressing 
problems confronting American business 
to-day is that of foreign. trade. The 
throwing open of foreign markets would 
afford an outlet for the surplus products 
of our industries, which the domestic 


. market is unable to absorb, and would 


give employment to thousands of workers 
who are now idle or working on part 
time. Not only Europe, but South 
America and the Orient want American 
goods, and America is ready to trade 
The only ‘element lacking is the finan- 
cial machinery with which to carry on 
this great potential export trade. 

Alive to the importance of this great 
problem, the Foreign Credits Committee 
of the Chicago Association of' Credit 
Men, cooperating with the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, held a_ dinner 
meeting for the discussion of plans which 
have been proposed for the financing of 
foreign trade. The widespread interest 
in the subject was manifested by the large 
attendance at the meeting, held in the 
grand ballroom at the Hotel LaSalle. 

The speakers of the evening were 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York (whose 
address is summarized on page 8 of this 
issue of THe Crepir MontHLY), and Hon. 
Wm. C. Redfield, former Secretary of 
Commerce, and now President of the 
American Exporters’ Association. 

F. D. Rock, of Armour & Co., Chair- 
man of the Foreign Credits Committee of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
presided at the meeting and introduced 
the speakers. 


Written Orders Required in 


Certain States 
Cincinnati.—R. M. Byland, Secretary of 
of the Cincinnati association, announces 
that he has compiled a list showing t 
statutory requirements of _ thirty-nine 
states where orders over a certain amount 
must be in writing. 


Ohio Activities 

Cleveland.—Carl N. Osborne of M. A 
Hanna & Co., a large user of Trade Ac- 
ceptances and Chairman of the Cleveland 
Bankers and Trade Acceptance Council, 
addressed a recent noon meeting of 
Cleveland association at Hotel Statler on 
“The Use and the Abuse of the Trade 
Acceptance.” He said the adoption by 
business generally of the Trade AcceP 
tance would make business healthier 
“creditwise” because it was a definite 
promise to pay in negotiable form, be- 
cause it represented a current rather th 
a past-due account, and because it carfi 
publicity on its face. He appealed 
credit men to refuse to accept acceptances 


‘for past due accounts or ‘on extensions 


as the surest means pf wiping out the 
principal abuse of the instrument. az 
National President W. F. H. Koels 
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and Manager C. D. West of the National 
Investigation and Prosecution Department 
were joint speakers at tlte evening meet- 
ings of the Cleveland association, March 
28, on the eve of the annual Ohio State 
Conference at Youngstown which they 
addressed next day. 

Nearly 100 members of the Cleveland 
association rode in special cars on the 
Erie Railroad to Youngstown on March 
2 for the state conference which was 

ely attended and presented an vaus- 
ate strong program. The morning and 
afterpoon sessions were in the Moose 
Club auditorium and the noon luncheon 
in the Moose Club amy room. Regis- 
tration was in the Ohio Hotel where the 
eyening banquet was also held in the ball 
room. Mr. West was the noon speaker 
and Mr. Koelsch and National Secretary 
Tregoe were the evening speakers. Morn- 
ing and afternoon speakers were: “ Sanc- 
tity of Sales Contracts,” J. B. Wiles, 
Portsmouth; “The Moral Risk,’ E. H. 
Bispan, Toledo; “ Federal Taxation,” E. 
H. Jaynes, Cleveland; “ Thrift,” F. W. 
Hecht, Dayton; “ Correspondence,” R. M. 
Lambert, Cincinnati; “Prices,” A. J. 
Frame, Columbus, Special entertainment 
was provided for the ladies of whom a 
me number were in attendance. 

rough the efforts jointly of the Cleve- 
land and National Associations an in- 
dictment was secured in the United States 
district court at Cleveland in March of 
Henry Hollander on a charge of secreting 
assets in a federal bankruptcy case. He 
was arrested and arraigned and will be 
tried at an early date. Prior to the in- 
dictment hidden merchandise, said to have 
a purchase value of $20,000 and appraised 
at about $8,000, was recovered in ten dif- 
ferent warehouses in Cleveland, where it 
had been placed under ten different 
names. This merchandise was part of the 
stock of the West 14th Street Dry Goods 
Co. of which Hollander was treasurer 
and manager. This company filed peti- 
tions in bankruptcy, offering a composi- 
tion of ten cents on the dollar. Creditors 
numbered 216, only three of whom were 
in Cleveland and only one of these a 
member of thé Cleveland association. The 
Adjustment Bureau of the Cleveland as- 
sociation went into the case, however, and 
obtained the trusteeship in the case in 
bankruptcy court. Investigation by the 
secretary of the Cleveland association fol- 
lowed and an experienced investigator 
was assigned from the National office to 
assist. Several weeks’ efforts resulted in 
the recovery of merchandise described 
and the indictment of Hollander. 

The Public Speaking Class of the Cleve- 

association concluded its third year’s 
work on March 21 with a banquet in cele- 
bration of a unanimous victory won in 
debate with the Cleveland Advertising 
Club’s Speakers Division. Each side 
elected a debating team of three members 
and the subject: “Resolved that the 
Principle of the Closed Shop Should be 
Universally Adopted by Business” was 
cl for the contest. The Credit Men 
ed the negative side of the question 
and won the verdict of all three judges. 
Credit Men’s trio consisted of F. J. 
Dean, Johns-Manville, Inc.; J. D. Pater- 
son, Aluminum Rolling Mill Co.; and H. 
V. Reed, The Root & McBride Co. he 
Credit Men were coached by Prof. R. A. 
wink, instructor of the Public Speaking 
lass, former coach of debating teams at 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Secretary of Navy at Detroit 


Detroit.—Hon. Edwin Denby, Secretary 
of Navy, made an address at the Ladies’ 
Night Banquet of the Detroit Association 
on April 5 at the Hotel Statler. 
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Guardianship & Safety 


N the early days of The Chemical Bank 
—before the time of adequate vaults and 
efficient policing—it was the custom of the 
cashier to sleep in chambers directly above 
the banking room so that he might person- 
ally guard the funds of the bank’s deposi- 
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This same spirit of vigilant guardianship 
coupled with farsighted cooperation and 
modern banking methods is the cornerstone 
of this Bank’s policy today. 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORE 


Uncommon Sense 


Detroit.—The following advice to 
credit men is printed in the bulletin of 
the Detroit association. 

Put YOURSELF into your collection let- 
ters. Get away from hackneyed and time- 
worn phrases. 

Your customer wants to know just how 
long he can ride you. Set him right at the 
start and he won't forget it. 

There was a time when a debtor thought 
the sky itself would fall on his head if he 


failed to take up a draft. But that day 
passed long ago. 

Cooperate with your sales manager, and 
make it a rule never to overload a customer. 
This is a common evil of the salesman, and 
has 2 serious back-kick to the credit depart- 
ment. 


Fresh Activity in Hartford 


Hartford.—Under the active direction 
of President Alton and Secretary Pierce 
the Hartford association is entering a 
new period of activity and expansion. Re- 
cent well-attended mectings have been 
addressed by National Director E. 
Boteler, and various members of the Na- 
tional Office including Secretary-Treas- 
urer Tregoe. Twenty new members at- 
tended the recent meeting. 


New Arkansas Association 


Helena, Ark.—The new Helena Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in Arkansas 
has become affiliated with the National 
Association of Credit Men and is ac- 
corded a hearty welcome. It was re- 
cently formed with sixteen members. 
Officers are: O. V. Luke, of McRae 
Wholesale Hardware Co., President; E. 
M. Polk. of E. M. Polk, Vice President; 
John J. Truemper, of Ellis Gemmel Love 
Co., Secretary, and H. P. Anderson, of 
the Interstate National Bank, Treasurer. 


New Indianapolis Secretary 

Indianapolis ——Owing to the resignation 
of Lawrence G. Holmes, Secretary of the 
Indianapolis association, on account of ill- 
health. Edward E. White, Jr., a graduate 
of the Central Business College has been 
appointed to be secretary of the associa- 
tion, whose bulletin says: “He has had 
two years of experience in the business 
world which enables him to assume the 
tasks before him without trepidation. He 
expects to put forth all of the enthusiasm, 
punch and pep which he is capable of ex- 
erting in behalf of the Association and the 
ideals for which it stands. It goes with- 
out saying that he has the illustrious ex- 
ample, untiring effort and high ideals that 
the former Secretary had for the associa- 
tion to spur him on and help him to make 
the association what it has been in the 
past and present and what he hopes it to 
become in the future.” 


What Do I Get for My $25? 


New York.—In an article in its bulle- 
tin, John F. Hamlin, the assistant secre- 
tary of the N. Y. Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, says: “It is the reduction of risk, 
the retardation of crime, the protection 
against future eventualities, the creation 
of cleaner and safer conditions by which 
the whole business community is benefited, 
that make the service of the association 
valuable, rather than the immediate re- 
turn which it yields in dollars and cents. 
The remarkable increase in the number 
of business associations of all kinds in 
the last decade is ample proof that pro- 
gressive business men realize the value of 
that kind of service which is not expressed 
by the dollar sign. The wonderful growth 
of the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion is an eloquent tribute to the splendid 
work it has done in this direction.” 
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A more courageous 
Credit Policy 


is justified in the case of those 


firms that went through the 
liquidation period .in good shape. 
While their balance sheets may not 
show as good a condition as last 
year, still the firm which was able 
to turn its inventories into cash at 
a sacrifice, and still remain rela- 
tively strong, is at the present time 
a good credit risk. 


The Brookmire Economic Service 
will give you forward, accurate 
advice on your individual problems 
regarding credits, money rates, in- 
vestments, price trends, etc. 


This kind of advice has saved 
Brookmire clients hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. It is cer- 
tain to save you at least the cost 
of the Service, which is very mod- 
erate. 


Write 

for all 
details 
today. 


THE BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
CONSULTING ECONOMISTS 
25 West 45th Street New York 
434-436 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








The Privilege of Joining 


New York.—John H. Brennen, Atlantic 
National Bank of New York, who is an 
“Ace of Aces” in membership work in 
New York, writes in the New York asso- 
ciation bulletin, “One point I wish to 
emphasize particularly and that is do not 
solicit but rather offer the prospect the 
privilege of joining. Explain to him that 
he is eligible, has the necessary capital 
and credit standing and should be asso- 
ciated with other reliable concerns, not 
only in his particular line, but in other 
lines of business. He will not only ap- 
preciate the compliment but will realize 
the privilege and embrace the’ opportun- 
ity.” 


Interchange Service 


Pittsburgh—Manager Bunce, of the 
Credit Exchange Bureau of the Pitts- 
burgh association, thinks that members 
do not appreciate the large amount of 
service being rendered by local _ inter- 
change bureaus. Citing the service for 
one day he reports that his bureau had 
compiled and mailed to other bureaus 
eighty-six complete reports. All inquiries 
had been received by the bureau within 
twenty-four hours of the time of mailing. 


He points out that the bureau’s sub- 
scribers are amply reimbursed by the re- 
ciprocal information which they get the 
benefit of, inasmuch as inquiring bu- 
reaus furnish the Pittsburgh bureau with 
a full report, showing the experiences 
gathered by them on the subject of the 
inquiry from all sources. Copies of their 


reports are sent to Pittsburgh members 
who have indicated an interest in the 
merchant in question. 


- himself many times. 
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Fairchance, Pa., to Pocatello, Ida, 


How Manager Bunce Traced an Elusive Merchant 
By Our Special Pittsburgh Correspondent 


V. BOULENGER, of Fair- 
e chance, Pa., had a fire in 
February resulting in a total loss. 
The following month he bought a 
quantity of goods from Pittsburgh 
merchants, had them shipped to 
Fairchance, and stored at various 
places, and in April shipped the 
goods by automobile truck to Union- 
town, thence by freight in carload 
lots. Here all trace of the goods was 
lost. No one seemed to know to 
what point the carloads had been 
consigned. 

Investigators for the Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men, under 
the direction of Manager Bunce, 
found that Boulenger’s mother had 
been committed to an institution by 
Fayette County, and was there under 
the name of Rose Senoble. This 
fact afterwards proved to be a clue. 


Property statements made in 
March, 1919, to the agencies showed 
that Boulenger claimed stock in the 
Brookville Glass Company, and 
claimed to be worth $61,000 with 
liabilities of but $177. 

Mr. Bunce received information 
leading him to believe that Boulenger 
had fled to Pocatello, Idaho. He 
learned that a carload of merchan- 
dise had arrived there the middle of 
April from Uniontown consigned to 
one Eugene-Bastin, who had over- 
paid the freight that the railroad 
company had returned, by check, the 
excess amount—$120. A_ corre- 
spondent in Pocatello examined the 
railroad company’s check and found 
it had been endorsed by Eugene 
Bastin, also by R. Lenoble (not 
Senoble), who, it was found out, had 
bought a bankrupt store and had 
started in business at once. The lat- 
ter name had a familiar look. 

A detective and an attorney called 
on Lenoble, who in a quarter of an 
hour’s conversation contradicted 
They reported 
what they had learned and their sus- 
picions to Mr. Bunce. 

Mr. Bunce at once decided to put 
the Boulengers into involuntary 
bankruptcy, and although the time 
had expired by a day or two when 
such action could be taken, the 
judge decided to grant the petition 
and the District Attorney gave-an 
order of arrest charging conspiracy 
to defraud creditors by concealing 
assets. 

These formalities completed, Mr. 
Bunce started for Pocatello, Idaho. 
He had himself appointed ancillary 
receiver, but was required to give a 
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bond to indemnify Lenoble, if he did 
not prove to be the right party. The 
board of directors of the Pittsburgh 
Association was immediately called 
together and the bond authorized 
Then followed the order of arrest 
from the District Attorney. 

Mr. Bunce was now ready to visit 
the store to see if Lenoble were 
Boulenger. He entered without the 
United States marshal, who had ac- 
companied him, and engaged the 
proprietor in conversation regardi 


_ stock in the Brookville Glass Com- 


pany, which he pretended he wished 
to buy. As Mr. Bunce says: “ They 
took the bait fine, swallowing hook, 
line and sinker.” In a few minutes, 
satisfied that he had the right party, 
he called the marshal in and read 
the order appointing him as receiver. 

The bankrupt refused to give up 
the keys, but the marshal did his 
part so well that they came to their 
senses and asked to see their attor- 
ney. Their attorney seemed not to 
understand a receivership or con- 
spiracy to defraud creditors any 
more than the defendants did, but he 
advised his clients to give the re 
ceiver the keys, and all started for 
the commissioner’s office. The com- 
missioner was satisfied that Mr. 
Bunce had the right parties and let 
the Boulengers out under $1,500 bail 
each. They immediately began t 
hunt for a bond, and Mr. Bunce for 
a watchman to take care of the prop- 
erty. The next day, under the order 
of the court, Mr. Bunce sold the 
perishable goods, and by noon re- 
ceived word from the bankrupts’ 
attorney that they wish to negotiate, 
for they could get neither bail nor 
money to give cash bond, for Mr. 
Bunce had tied up their cash in the 
bank, about $6,000. They stated 
that their latest inventory had shown 
$16,000 in merchandise. Mr. Bunce 
tied up an account at Idaho Falls for 
$1,000 and the safe deposit box, 
which it is said contained $12,000 in 
Liberty bonds. By noon their at- 
torney advised them to settle. Mr. 
Bunce agreed to push the case no 
farther upon the payment of all 
their obligations to the creditors and 
the, expenses he had assumed. 


Helpful and Sunny 


Evansville.—The bulletin of the Evans 
ville association says that “you can’t get 
the honey a-cussin’ the bees, and you cant 
gather fruit throwing bricks; when a maf 
owes you money, be helpful and sunny— 
it’s good-cheer that drives home, af 
sticks.” ; 
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Know Economic Law 
From Address to a Trade Association 
By J. H. Tregoe 
Secy.. National Association of Credit 


Men 
O most of us, government merely * 


means a lot of politicians who 

wires. They do it because of 
our neglect. We have not been 
attending to the sciénce of govern- 
ment as we have been to the making 
of money. 

We started on this hemisphere the 
great experiment of government by 
the governed. Though we began 
splendidly, there came a line of cleav- 
age right at the threshold. One line 
of thought, championed by Alexan- 
der Hamilton, we may call the indus- 
trial. The other, favored by Thomas 
Jefferson, may be called the agricul- 
tural. Gradually we have come to 
see that the operation of government 
should not be for one group more 
than for another. 

Once again we must write a Dec- 
laration of Independence, by the pen 
of business. In this we all are con- 
cerned, for government is part of our 
business and must be made a science. 

The business man must dignify the 
country or his money-making will 
not be genuinely successful. He 
must be conversant with economic 
laws. And then he can conduct his 
business efficiently and can demand 
from Congress just and helpful laws. 


Conditions Abroad 


Pittsburgh—The officers of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men appre- 
cate the vital importance to American 
commerce of conditions in Europe and 
Asia. They arranged for two addresses 
recently that threw light upon two phases 
of this subject. 

e was by Paul Cassatt, treasurer 
of Shantung University, an American 
institution in China. Mr. Cassatt is an 
educator who has worked in China for 
seven years. The other address was by 
Miss Helen M. Davidson, whose topic 
was “Standards of American Business 
onor and the Desirability of Cultivating 
Among the People of the Near 
East.” Miss Davidson was during the 
War a teacher in Constantinople College. 
ng to a serious accident, Miss David- 
son could not deliver her address, which 
Was read by her father, Dr. W. M. David- 
son, Pittsburgh Superintendent of 
Schools. - 


Numberless Benefits 

South Bend—R. O. Morgan, Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works, says, in the South 
d association bulletin, that “the bene- 
ts of membership in the South Bend As- 
sociation of Credit Men are almost num- 
less, but I value perhaps most the 
monthly meetings where friendship among 
le credit men often prove to be a real 
asset in. future business, and the inter- 
nge of ideas is beneficial to all. In 
addition the speakers usually bring us a 
timely message that should be absorbed. 
y teelings may be summed up in the 
Statement that in the past three and one- 
half years I have never missed a meeting 

xcept through absence from the city.” 
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INDEX VISIBLE 
Card Record Systems 


A VISIBLE card record system designed for 

credit departments and the keeping of de- 
tailed office records in all branches of business. 
Fast, flexible, compact. 

Index Visible is used in a multitude of ways by pro- 
gressive and aggressive manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, large and small. Credit departments find it 
invaluable for providing an instantly available ledger 
record of every account, showing dates and amounts of 
invoices rendered, how and when paid, or past due. 

It supplies instant credit information on every ac- 
count, such as banks used, references, credit limit, paying 
habits and rating. Used by. John Wan- 
amaker, Marshall Field & Co. and many 
other prominent department stores for 
speediest credit authorization. 

Send us one or more of your 
present card forms and size of your 
lists (confidential) and without obli- 
gation we will gladly submit Index 
Visible cards designed for your 
particular needs and quote you 
on the correct equipment. 
Dictate the request right now! 


INDEX VISIBLE, INC. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Practical 


Accounting 
Problems 


Theory, Discussion, Solutions 


By PAUL-JOSEPH ESQUERRE, C. P. A., 


Head of The Post-Graduate School 
of Accountancy, New York 


A new and unusual volume of twenty problems offering unrivaled material 
for practice work. Each problem illustrates the application of a particular point 
of accounting theory in an actual business situation. Every problem is thoroughly 
discussed; its theory is developed; points of business practice and law are con- 
sidered; and the solution is worked out in detail. 

You are trained to solve problems by type rather than as isolated propositions. 
The author’s method of treatment will develop your analytical powers; enable you 
to determine quickly the requirements of an accounting situation, and to translate 
your theoretical knowledge into terms of accounting practice. 


A Suggestion of the Twenty Problems 


. Presentation of Financial Statements. 13. Ascertaining Invested Capital from Incom- 
. Statements for Credit Purposes. plete Books of Account. 
. The Balance Sheet of Railroads. 14. Valuation of Patents. 
. The Balance Sheet of Stock Brokers. Methods of D oe 
. The Presentation of Cost Results. oa ™ ram : 
. The Balance Sheet of Life Insurance Com- . Redemption of Debt Through the Creation 
i of a Sinking Fund. 
. Amortization of Premium on Bonds— 
Accumulation of Discount on Bonds. 
. The Necessity for Explaining Financial 
Statements. 
. Agency Accounts—Real Estate Agents. 
20. Accounts of Factors and Agents. 


panies. 

. The Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

. Branch Accounts. 

. Statement of Affairs, Deficiency, etc. 

. Voluntary Winding Up of a Corporation. 

. Operations of Trustees. 

. Ascertaining Invested Capital from Incom- 
plete, Badly Kept oy 


For Accountants, Business Men, and those 
Preparing for C. P. A. Examinations 


Mr. Esquerré’s long experience as a__ interest of his lectures. The text is 
practicing accountant and teacher of reproduced in typewritten type to help 
accounting stands back of this work. you visualize the material as presented 
He has put into it the atmosphere of under business conditions. 
his classroom and the personality and 


Examine the Volume Yourself 


It will be sent you on request. Judge problems to be far greater than the price 
it for yourself, and, within five days of of $10.00(only socaproblem). Published 
receipt, remit the price orreturnthe vol- 1921; 353 Pages (834 x 11 inches); 
ume. You will find the value of these flexible binding. Use the coupon below. 


The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
LU GO TO YOUR BOOKSTORE—OR USE THIS COUPON UULEUIESOUAENAUUGNL Tne 
The Ronald Press Company, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Esquerré’s “Practical Accounting Problems” for examination. Within 
5 days of its receipt I will send you $10.00 or return the book. 


a 
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Public Speaking for 
Credit Men 
By Chiel O’Mangus 
66 NE of the best things the 
Cleveland Association of 


‘Credit Men does is to maintain a 


class in public speaking,” said E. H, 
Jaynes, of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Co., Cleveland, past president of the 
Cleveland association. “ We engaged 
a professor of elocution from a local 
college and held weekly meetings 
with subjects assigned beforehand. 
There were nearly forty men in the 
class the first year. 

“We got instruction the second 
year from a man who had platform 
experience in the lyceums. We con- 
bined with the local chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
the Cleveland Advertising Club and 
had competitive debates. 

“ Not one business man in a thou- 
sand can work to his full: capacity 
without knowing how to stand up on 
his hind legs and talk easily and 
effectively. Most men who can ex- 
press themselves in a satisfactory 
way have learned to do so in the bit- 
ter school of experience. They could 
have saved themselves a great deal 
of time and embarrassment by 
studying the rules of the game in 
such a class as we have organized in 
Cleveland. 

“T heartily recommeng a class in 
public speaking as of great utility to 
its members and as being an up- 
builder of credit men’s associations. 

“ The best speech made by a mem- 
ber of the public speaking class in 
the recent three-cornered competi- _ 
tion with the Advertising Club and 
Institute of Banking was entitled, 
‘I am the Credit Man,’ and delivered 
by Carl G. Pritchard, of the Harris 
Automatic Press Co. The speech 
was as follows:” 

I am a Credit Man. Apart from the 
busy marts of trade, yet near at hand, I 
sit and ponder the affairs of men. 

My basis of judgment is simple and 
scriptural—“ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 4 

My method of application is likewise 
based on Holy Writ—‘“ To him that hath 
shall be given and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” 

To my judgment seat come the rich and 
the poor, the mighty and the lowly. From 
the far corners of the earth come kings 
and princes and statesmen bearing in their 
hands the weal or woe of nations, for 
without me they can do nothing. , 

Likewise come also the captain of im- 
dustry, the daring inventor, the struggling 
merchant, even the tiller of the soil, all 
seeking the approval that shall enable 
them to live and to serve their genera 
tion, for no man liveth unto himself. 

At my bidding the mighty powers of 
civilization spring into activity. B 
continents are belted from coast to coast 
with highways of steel, rushing torrents 
are harnessed and made to serve the wi 
of man, giant factories spring into being, 
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and villages, towns and cities multiply and 
ish like magic. 

4 i the Master of: business. The 

world, the flesh and the devil seek my 

favor and acknowledge my power. . 

I fear no enemy except “hard times ” 
and acknowledge no authority save God 
Almighty and His infinite wisdom, for 

I am the Credit Man. 


Instruction in Fire Protection 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men has joined with the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, the Fire Marshals’ Association 
of America, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and other organ- 
izations in advancing in the various 
states legislation making compulsory 
instruction in fire hazards and fire 
prevention along the lines already 
adopted in New Jersey. The model 
act reads as follows: 

Be It Enacted by the Senate and Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of —————— 
Course oF Stupy IN Fire PREVENTION 

1. The State Fire Marshal and the 
Commissioner of Education are hereby 
empowered and directed jointly to provide 
a course of study in fire prevention for 
use in the public, private and parochial 
schools of this State dealing with the 

tection of lives and property against 
loss or damage as result of preventable fire. 

2. It shall be the duty of the board of 
education, school directors, trustees or 
other committees or persons having con- 
trol of the public, private or parochial 
schools in each township, village, borough 
or city or school district thereof to ar- 
range for said course of study in fire pre- 
vention and to compel its use in each 
school under its or their control or di- 
rection. 

3. On and after September first, one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-one, it 
shall be the duty of each teacher in pub- 
lic, private or parochial school of the 
State of ————— to devote not less than 
one hour in each month, during which 
such school is in session, to the instruc- 
tion of the pupils thereof in said course 
of study in fire prevention comprising the 
Ways and means of preventing loss and 
mange and property through preventable 
res 


4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Are You Underinsured? 


Newark.—Ralph Simmons, chairman of 
¢ Fire Insurance and Prevention Com- 
mittee of the Newark association, writing 
in the association bulletin, says: “In our 
Own insurance accounts most of us are 
underinsured, even those who carry ‘ full 
msurance.” We take our ‘on hand’ and 
order insurance for that amount. Few of 
us realize that ordinary insurance covers 
only the replacement value; the contract 
does not indemnify for expense in con- 
junction with this merchandise—often an 
important item. For example: Advertis- 
ing already paid for, which is, in many 
instances, lost when the destruction of the 
advertised article prevents the filling of 
orders, cannot be charged to the in- 
surance company under an ordinary policy 
of insurance.- Is this loss not often 
greater than the actual replacement of 
goods? I shall not answer, as each is a 
case unto itself. The points are (1) that 
it is an actual asset, as destructible, if not 
more so, than the merchandise itself; (2) 
t it can be, but is not insured, even 
those who profess to carry ‘full’ in- 
nce.” 


“The Leading FIRE 


WM 


INSURANCE Co. of America” 


3. CLARK, President 


/itna Policies 


Give: Full Protection and cover 


Shas 

Marine 
Automobile 
Tornado 
Naat 
Leasehold 
Rental Value 


Use and Occupancy 


Profits 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Automobile Truck Transit 
resets ecmesct ene) (as 
Transit Floaters 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over 
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Books, Pamphlets and Arti- 
cles Read for the Credit 
Man 


(Continued from page 31) 


CREDIT MAN FAVORS DISCOUNT- 
ING RETAILER. M. J. Johnson Bul- 
letin of Nat’l. Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. 
M. L. Toulme, Editor. Feb. 


) This California credit man sets forth 
in detail how and why the retailer who 
discounts his bills is a desirable customer. 
He closes the discussion that has been 
going on among members of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. The 
members in general are in favor of the 
retailer who discounts. 


NOAH VAIL AND ABOU BEN HUSTLER. 
Fable in March, 1921, Bulletin of Min- 
neapolis Assn. of Credit Men. B. K. Post- 
lethwaite, Diamond Iron Works Co., Chmn., 
Bulletin Committee; W. O. Hawkins, Mc- 
Clellan Paper Co., Sec.-Treas. 

Once upon a time there was a credit 
man who had an Aching Void in his 
Heart. He had stuck around the office 
feeding upon Property Statements until 
he was thin enough to take a Bath in 
his Fountain Pen and he longed for the 
Fresh Air. And as it was not the Open 
Season for annual conventions, and not 
possessing a permanent pass to those 
Functions anyway, he decided to get out 
on the Territory and meet some of his 
customers Face to Face. 


An so it came to pass that this credit 
man, I. Will Ketcham, inveigled the 
cashier of his House out of some Ad- 
vance Money and filled his grip with ex- 
pense books and a Pipe, and Hit the Trail. 
And that same night, when the sun was 
set, he hired a taxi and rode to the Sta- 
tion, where he bought a Compartment 
right next to the Dining Car. For he was 
an ex-traveling man and was on to the 
Ropes. 


And late in the afternoon of the Next 
Day he drew near unto the town of Hust- 
ler. Now this credit man had two ac- 
counts in that Town, one with Abou Ben 
Hustler and the other with Noah Vail. 
And Abou was a Live Wire and he knew 


it, while Noah was a Dead One but he 
knew it not. 


And I. Will Ketcham arose and went 
straightway unto the Business Emporium 
of Abou Ben Hustler which was.the big- 
gest building on Main Street. But Abou 
Ben was exceedingly busy waiting on 
Trade, insomuch that he had no time just 
then to talk with I. Will Ketcham, al- 
though he welcomed him with the Glad 
Hand and told him to come back in the 
Store at Closing Time. 


And so this Credit Man walked along 
down the main street of the Town, across 
the Railroad Tracks and over the creek 
and around the corner to a Side Street 
where he located the store of his other 
customer, Noah Vail. And it didn’t look 
as if Noah had done very much business 
that day, for there were no customers in 
the store and the’ Proprietor of the Ark 
was even then behind the Counter sound 
asleep with his head in the Sugar Barrel. 
And I. Will figured it out that the best 
time to catch this Bird and work on his 
Bill was when he opened up in the morn- 
ing. 

So he walked around for a while and 
Sized Up the Town. And he found out 
that Abou Ben was the Mayor of Hustler, 
that he was a Director in the Bank and 
Chairman of the School Board, a Deacon 
in the Church and Chief Booster in the 
Commercial Club, and President of every- 


thing in the Town except the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. Abou Ben was a Leading Citizen 
and a Hustler from the word “Go” and 
he had. kept the Town from falling into 
the Creek. 


And all the inhabitants round about 
swore by Abou Ben, save only Noah Vail 
who swore at him. For Envy, like the 
Wind, always howls the loudest around 
the Highest Peaks. 


And that same evening after supper 
Abou Ben Hustler and I. Will Ketcham 
went back to the store and talked over 
Old Times. For I. Will, after the man- 
ner of real constructive credit men, had 
been a Real Friend to Abou Ben Hustler 
in the earlier years and had helped him 
pull the Load up the Hill. When Abou 
first came to the City and asked for Credit 
he carried his Capital in his Match Safe, 
but he had Character and Capacity to 
Burn. And I. Will furnished the Confi- 
dence and by Co-operating they nursed 
Little Capital along until he was big 
enough to walk by himself and make a 
Noise like a Check. 

And Abou Ben showed I. Will all 
around the store, from Wax figures in 
the Show Window to the Cider Keg in 
the Basement. For he had a good clean 
up-to-date stock of goods, attractively 
displayed, and was proud of his Success. 
And they checked over the books together 
and found that Abou Ben Hustler had 
turned his stock four and a half times 
during the year, that he had taken In- 
ventory: at Market Value instead of Cost 
Price, that he had taken his loss like an 
Optimist and was selling his goods to 
his customers on that Same Basis, that 
he kept a Perpetual Inventory and was 
always Fully Insured, and that his Col- 
lections were followed up in such a Sys- 
tematic and Friendly way that his cus- 
tomers were just as glad to Pay their 
Bills as they were Satisfied with his 
Goods and his Service. 


And I. Wilk Ketcham went back to his 
hotel that night with a nice Fat check in 
his pocket, likewise also an order for 
More Goods. 


And the next day when morning was 
come he arose and walked along down the 
main street of the Town, across the Rail- 
road Tracks and over the Creek and 
around the corner to the Side Street to 
the store of his other customer, Noah 
Vail. For Noah owed the House a Bunch 
of Money, and it was up to I. Will 
Ketcham to Pry it Loose. But Noah was 
unusually Tired that morning and did not 
get On the Job until nine o'clock, for he 
had been Playing Poker the night before, 
insomuch that he Shuffled even when he 
Walked. ; 

And I. Will Ketcham and Noah Vail 
went into the store together where they 
could quietly talk over arrangements for 
the Funeral. And it transpired that Noah 
Vail hadn’t taken an Inventory since 
Bryan began running for the Presidency; 
that he had been extending credit freely 
since the Beginning of Time ,and that his 
Insurance expired way back when he col- 
lected a bill from the Methodist Preacher ; 
that the only reason he hadn’t had a Fire 
was because his Stock Turn Over was 
too slow to produce Friction any place: 
and that he had his stock arranged like 
the Aftermath of a Worn Out man 
with the Rubber Boots Crowding the 
Santa Clara Prunes off the Shelf, and the 
Chocolate Creams in the same show case 
with the Mica Axle Grease. 

And so it came to pass that I. Will 
threw up the sponge, and after taking a 
Trust Deed to the Bureau retired to his 
credit corner ready to Take his Medicine 
with the Other Creditors. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Moral—The money the other fellow has 
is Capital—getting it away from him js 
Labor; and about the only way to broaden 
the minds of some Noahs is to put ’em 
under a Steam Roller. 


TREGOE’S TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS IN 
1921. From an article by Like Archer, 
a Ledger, Phila., Sunday, Feb. 13, 

1. 


1. Buy what thou needest, but Buy 
Moderately and Wisely. 

2. Keep the Wheels of Industry turni 
continually, thereby minimizing that dr 
factor—Unemployment. 

3. Bring about a deflation of Credit and 
Currency through the free movement of 
Commerce. 

4. Stabilize Exchange by releasing some 


- Gold Reserves to Europe. 


5. Encourage domestic 
Savings. 

6. Insist upon Economy in the admin- 
istration of Government Finances. 

7. Avoid Speculation, especially in Low 
Priced Commodities. 

8. Be Definite as to the Time of Execu- 
tion and Delivery of Orders. 

9. Exhibit an increasing Love of Nation 
and an Abundant Faith in her Traditions 
by being a Bull on America. 

10. Fear not, but with quiet Confidence 
and Steadfastness of Purpose “Go For- 
et ” even as the doughboys said “Let's 

o! 


Thrift ané 


THER YOUNG CITIZEN’S OWN BOOK. 
Chelsea Curtis Frazer. Thomas Y. Crowel 
Co. 1920. 314 pp. 


Written to make the young citizen 
realize the purpose and value of law, this 
book explains briefly the growth and 
velopment of the Federal Government. A 
history of the various departments 1s 
sketched, and the correlation of the va 
rious branches of government is shown 
in a general way. Although written pri- 
marily to interest boys in the workingsof 
our Government, it will be of interest to 
those adults also who have forgotten how 
our Government was developed, do not 
appreciate the scope of its work and who, 
therefore, are in no position to offer con- 
structive criticism of the Government. 


“200 or Bust” 


Springfield—F. H. Belden, Jr., Secre 
tary-Treasurer of the Western Massa 
chusetts Association of Credit Men m 
his Association Messenger says: “ Two 
hundred or bust! That’s the way we fe 
gard our membership drive which is now 
on. Chairman Lesquier and his trusty 
aids, Buck and Deitz, are out to put us 
over the top. Will you produce ONE 
new member? We are not asking you 
to secure TWO, but it would be mighty 
fine if you did. Somewhere there 1s 2 
business house, or business friend, whom 
you, more than any other person, can i 
fluence. That’s the ONE for you to sign 
up, NOW!” 


Kipling Started It 


Detroit—J. U. Higinbotham while 4 


member of the Detroit Association 0 
Credit Men wrote the now celebra' 
parody on Kipling’s “If,” the last two 
lines of which are: 
“Tf you can do all this (I'll say you can) 
You're more than human—youre 4 
CREDIT MAN,” 
and which appeared in the January issue 
of Tue Crepit MonrTHLyY. 
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Directory of Officers 


Affiliated Branches National Association 
of Credit Men 


Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men. 


ALA.—Birmingham—Birmingham A. C, M. 
pres., T. M. Nesbitt, Moore & Handley Hwd. 
Co; Sec, Jas. A. Garrett, McLester-Van 
Hoose Co.; Mer., R. H. Eggleston, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. 

—, Montgomery Montgomery A. © 2M. 
pres. Leon Trousdale, G. W. Barnett Hard- 
ware CO. ; Sec., J. M. Holloway, 81 Vandiver 
— Selma—Selma A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 
7, Treadwell, Atkins Grocery Co.; Sec., R. 8. 
Carothers, Selma Hardware Co. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. 


c. M. Pres., W. J. Murphy, W. J. Murphy 
Saddlery; Sec., John Laws, Atkinson-Wil- 
liams Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. Ethel Bol- 


elena—Helena Assn. Cr. Men. Pres., O. 
Vy. Luke, McRae Wholesale Hardware Co. ; 
Sec., John J. Truemper, Ellis Gempel Love Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
A.C. M. Pres., J. A. Cattell, Stetson-Barret 
Co. ; Sec., EB. L. Ide, 312 B. 3d St. 

—, San a Association of San 
Diego. Pres., mn Smedley, Southwestern 
Grocery Co:; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 
Spreckels Theatre Bldg. 

——, San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. 
M. Pres., Thos. M. Earl, Nolan Earl Shoe 
Co.; Sec., Felix S. Jeffries, 605 Wells Fargo 


LORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. 
. EH. Brueggemann, Bourk-Donaldson, 
Taylor, Inc.; Sec., C. J. Leimer, The Conti- 
Oil Co.; Asst, Sec., David F. Lowe, 

407 Barclay Block. 

——, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Vice-Pres., 
W. 8. Whipple, Henkel-Duke Merc. Co.; Sec., 
L, P. Nelson, Ridenour Baker Merc. Co.; Asst. 
Sec., F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher Bldg. 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bri aapert A. 
CM. Pres. C. Snoke, Bullard Machine 
Tool Co. ; Sec., A. C. Macy, care Raybestos Co. 

——, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. Pres., 
C. DeL. Alton, J. B. Williams Co., Glaston- 
bury; Sec., E S. Pierce, Pierce, Inc. 

—, New Haven—New Haven A. C. M. 
Pres. H. F. Beebe, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; Sec., Dean C. Texido, Merchants 
Nat'l Bank. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington — 
wambington A.¢ “ wres.. Rew. B. Adams, 

; ams Co.; Sec., R. Preston Shealey, 
726 Colorado Bldg. . 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville — Jacksonville A. 
C.M. Pres., W. G. Stedeford, P. O. Drawer 
800; Sec., R. A. Yockey, Cohen Bros. 

——, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., W. 
C. Thomas, en Hardware Co.; Sec., L. A. 
aa Tampa Hdw. Co. 

RGIA, Atlanta— Atlanta A. C. M. 
Pres., H. S. Collingsworth, 20 Central Ave. ; 
Sec, H. L. Wayne, Chamber of Commerce 

——, Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. Pres. 
Paul Mustin, Augusta Grocery Co. : Sec., R. A. 
Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner. ; = 

——Macon—Macon A. C. M. 
McGehee, Macon Paper Co. : 


Dent, 8. R. Jaques & Tinsley Co. : M A 
McGhee, Room 15, Jaques Bldg. pene ape ee 


. Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. Pre 
Salone, L. Mohr & Sons; Sec., F. P. Colquitt, 
rgia Supply Co., P. O. Box 1176. 
IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M., Ltd. Pres., 
M. Davidson, Davidson Grocer. Co.; Sec., 
.  o Dirks, 216-218 Boise C ty National 


dg. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C 


Pres.. Lawrence Whitty, Sch we 
. e b oenbrun & Co.; 
Sec., J. F. O'Keefe, 10 South La Salle st.” 
BM atur—Decatur A. C. 
. Crawford, Shellabarger Elevator Co. ; 
» W. L. Hull, Decatur andy Co. 
Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. Pres., 
= Marks, Weinberg Bros. ; Sec., J. 
eterson, Galesburg Chamber of Com- 


» Peorla—Peoria A. C. M Pres., Mil 
. Newman, Newman & Ullman: Sec. E 
‘Galbraith, Lehman Bldg, "”* Se» B. 


Pres., J. T. 
Sec., J. Tom 


oF 
a 


M. Pres., 


a 


_—— 


uincy—Quincy A CM 

Thomas, Collins Plow c - C. M. Pres, EB. S. 
> ‘0. ; Sec., ” 

Reb, cy Confectioner eee Frank Roth 


———, _Rockford—Rock. d 
By pee rd ockford A. C. M. Pres,, 
. . velers Insuranc Le 
Sidney L. ‘Schoo » 204 Trust Bldg. oe 
eld — Springfield A. C. ° 
Be sohn Springer, Springfield Paper co : 
ItDiaw Cc. esch, Capital City Paper Co. 
Pres. ie ’ Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
fee.’ we Farquher, Blount Plow Works ; 
> S. W. Voss, Furniture Exchan e Bldg. 
mW Wayne—Ft. Wayne r SS ur. 
Pres, A siter Close, S. Freiburger & Bro. Co. ; 
» Arthur W. Parry, 611 Shoaff Bldg 


F 








. iptiimapeiio—indiasepelie ab &: Mh, 
Pres., D. A. Murphy, City Trust Company; 
Sec., E. E. White, Jr., 212 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 


, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 





Pres., C. K. Kuehne, H. D. Lee Mere. Co.; 
Sec., A. C. Tuveson, Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works. 





. Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. 
Pres., F. W. Thornton, Chas. W. Bauermeister 
Co.; Sec., Chas. E. Parker, Samuel Frank & 
Sons, 314 No. 14th St. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. .. 

M. Pres., C. B. Harter, T. M. Sinclair Co.; 
Sec., J. J. Lenihan, 504 Mullin Bldg. 
, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. 
Pres., P. Lagomarcino, Lagomarcino-Grupe 
Co. ; Sec., Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane Bldg. 
, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., Edgar Hearshman, Des Moines Drug 
Co.: Sec., Don BE. Neiman, 820-824 Fleming 
Bldg. 

ee Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., 
BE. V. Pollock, J. W. Edgerly & Co.; Sec., Wm. 
A. Hunt, Suite 3, Phoenix Trust Bldg. 

. Sioux City—Sioux City A. C. M. 
Pres., W. M. Derthick, Jr., Johnson Biscuit 
Company; Sec., John Bohm, Sioux City Iron 
Company; Asst. Sec., Peter Balkema, 601 
Trimble Bldg. 

——, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M._ Pres., 
W. R. Cole, The Fowler Co.; Sec., G. B. Wor- 
then, 412 L. & J. Bldg. 

KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. 
Pres., Guy M. Truex, Morton-Simmons Hdw. 
Co. ; Sec., Harry D. Howard, Massey Iron Co. ; 
Asst. Sec., M. E. Garrison, 1011 Beacon Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C. 

M. Pres., H. A. Power, Power Grocery Co., 
Paris, Ky.; Sec., John D. Allen, 412 Fayette 
National Bank Bldg. 
Louisville—Louisville A. C. M. Pres., 
Charles A. Jenson, Louisville Paper Co.; Act- 
ing seereney, Miss Ora Jackson, U. 8S. Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans 
A.C. M. Pres., S. G. Steiner, Parke Davis & 
Co. ; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 Canal Louisiana 
Bank Bidg. : 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 
M. Pres., Henry E. Treide, Treide & Sons; 
Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 100 Hopkins Place. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston A. C. 
M. Pres., Edward P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co. ; 
Sec., Herbert A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

, Springfield—Western Massachusetts 
A. C. M. Pres., Stanley S. Shepard, ag | Me 
Mfg. Co., Westfield, Mass. ; Sec.-Treas., F. H. 
Belden, Jr., P. O. Box 127. 

. Worcester—Worcester A. C. M. Pres., 
Cc. O. Zimmerman, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. ; 
Sec., H. L. Barker, H. E. Smith & Son. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 
Pres., Edgar A. Ailes, Detroit Steel Products 


Co.; Sec., Frank R. Hamburger, 622 Farwell 
Bldg. 























. Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. C. 
M. Pres., R. M. Bremer, Grand Rapids Nat. 
City Bank; Sec., Frank V. Blakely, 302 Mich- 
igan Trust Bldg. 
. Kalamazoo— Kalamazoo A. C. M. 
Pres., Chas. B. Bard, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Sec., 
F. G. Dewey, Kalamazoo City Savings Bank. 
. Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. Pres., 
Floyd M. Odell, The Lansing Stamping Co. ; 
Sec., J. Earl Brown, 608 State Savings Bank 


Bldg. 

——, Saginaw—North Eastern Michigan 
A. C. M. Pres., W. T. Hubbard, Standard Oil 
Co. ; Sec., Lyle M. Clift, Bay City, Mich. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C M. 
(Duluth-Superior) Pres., A. B. Anderson, 
Duluth Plumbin Soe Co.; Sec., BE. G 
Robie, 415 Lonsdale B * 

——, Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., M. E. Salisbury, Salisbury & Satterlee; 
Sec., W. O. Hawkins, McClellan Paper Co. 

. St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. I. Ashton, St. Paul Foundry Co.; Sec., 
Geo. C. Power, St. Paul Electric Co. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. T. Franey, Commonwealth 
Nat. Bank; Sec., E. A. Adams, 303-7 New 
England Bldg. ; 

, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. M. 
Pres., L. G. Page, Page Coffee Mills; Sec., E. 
N. Van Horn, American National Bank. 

, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres., 
Eugene Stern, Levis-Zukoski Merc. Co.; Sec., 
G. F. Bentrup, 510 Locust St. 

MONTANA, Billings—Billings A. C. M. 
Pres., W. W. Beemgn, Billings Hardware Co. ; 
Sec., H. C. Stringham, 306 Hart-Albin Block. 
Service Dept.: G. M. Hartman, Megr., 306 
Hart-Albin Block. 


. Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres... W P 
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Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co.; Sec., W. E. 
DuFresne, Montana Hardware Co.; Asst. Sec., 
R. E. Clawson, Ind., Telephone Bldg. 

. Great Falls—Northern Montana A. 
C. M. Pres., A. L. Sausen, Crane & Ordway 
Co. ; Sec., W. L. Ignatius, 216 Ford Bldg. 
, Helena—Helena A. C. M. Pres., M. 
V. Wilson, Helena Hardware Co.; Sec., P. G. 
Schroeder, Room 9, Pittsburgh Blk. 

‘NEBRASKA, Hastings—Hastings A. C. M. 

Pres., C. F. Hay, Stacy, Scott Co.; Sec., 
George V. Yeoman, Hastings Bottling Co. 
. Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., W. 
L. Greenslit, University Publishing Co. ; Sec., 
Guy C. Harris, Schwarz Paper Co. 
, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. Pres., 
Cc. F. Brinkman, U. S. National Bank; Sec., 
Eugene Atkins, Byrne & Hammer D. G. Co.; 
Megr., W. R. Bernd, 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—Newark A. C. M. 
Pres., Spencer C. Marsh, Nat'l Newark & 
Essex Banking Co.; Sec., George A. Kuhn, 
287 Washington St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. 
Pres., Spencer C. Gunn, A. P. W. Paper Co. ; 
Sec., Charles R. Parks, Helderberg Cement Co. 
. Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. Pres., Wm. 
F. Chase, Citizens’ Commercial Trust Co.; 
Sec., Howard C. Ferrell, 1001 Mutual Life 


Bldg. 

. New York—New York A. C. M. 
Pres., H. C. Bainbridge, Jr., Chas. T. Bain- 
bridge’s Sons, ‘Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., A. H. 
Alexander, 320 Broadway. 
. Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. Pres., 
Henry W. Kimmel, Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies ; Sec., Eben Halley, 74 Ridgeway Ave. 

——, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. Pres., 
D. W. Barnard, Semet Solvay Co., Solvay, 
N. Y.; Sec., F. J. Benner, 611 Dillaye Bldg. 

,. Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., Hoyt * 
L. Jamison, Utica Plumbing supply Co.; all 
mail for Secy. to be sent to H. L. Jamison; 
332 Lafayette St. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte 
A. C. M. Pres., L. M. Hipp, Sehorn & Hipp 
Company; Sec., Mrs. M. M. Sifford, care of 
Charlotte Merchants Ass’n. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. M. 
Pres., H. BE. Reynolds, McGrann-Reynolds Co. ; 
Sec., H. L. Loomis, N. W. Mutual Savings & 
Loan Association. 

. Grand Forks—Grand Forks A. C. M. 
Pres., M. C. Bacheller, Northwestern Trust 
Co.; Sec., 8S. H. Booth, Congress Candy Co. 

——, Minot—Minot A. C. M. Pres., G. A. 
Huss, Piper Howe. Lumber Co.; Sec., B. A. 
Balerud, care of Union National Bank. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. J. Gruen, Gruen Watch Co., Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., R. M. Byland, Citi- 
zens National Bank Bldg. 

, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., 
J. E. Campbell, Sherwin Williams Co., 601 
Canal Road; Sec., D. W. Cauley, 322 Engi- 
neers’ Bldg. 

——, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
BE. EB. Althoff, G. W. Bobb Co.; Sec., Benson 
G. Watson, 411-420 New First National Bank 


Bldg. 

, Dayton— Dayton A. C. M. Pres., 
Fred W. echt, American National Bank; 
Sec., N. F. Nolan, 607 Schwind Bldg. 

. Portsmouth — Portsmouth A, C. M. 
Pres., J. B. Wiles, Selby Shoe Co.; Sec., B. A. 
Leichner, Standard Supply Co. 

. Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., H. B. 
Kirtland, The Kirtland Co.; Sec., Fred A. 
Brown, 723 Nicholas Bldg. 

, Youngstown—yYoungstown A. C. M. 
Pres., A. A. Walker, The General Fireproofing 
Co.; Sec., W. C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
National Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City — Oklahoma 
City A. C. M. Pres., A. J. Crahan, William- 
son-Halsell Frasier Co.; Sec., Eugene Miller, 
Magnolia Bldg. 

. Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., A. K. 
Dawson, Dawson Produce Co.; Sec., W. A. 
Rayson, Municipal Bldg. 

OREGON, Portland— Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., H. J. Parr, Swift & Company, No. Port- 
land, Ore.; Sec., E. W. Johnson, Miller, Cal- 
houn & Johnson. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehign Val- 
ley A. C. M. Pres., George T. Haskell, Peo- 
~~ Trust Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Sec., J. H. 

- Reinhard, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

. Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C. M. 
Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 South 2d St.; Sec., G. 
L. Pettibone, Emerson-Brantingham Imple- 
ment Co. 

, Johnstown — Johnstown A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. F. Lee, Lee-Strauss Co. ; Sec., Geo. 
L, Brown, Johnstown Automobile Co.; office 
of Assn., 609 Swank Bldg. 

. New Castle—New Castle A. C. M. 
Pres., W. E. Waddington, Kirk, Hutton Co. ; 
Sec., Roy M. Jamison, 332 Safe Deposit & 
Trust Bldg. 

. Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. C. M. 
Pres., J. Spencer Brock, Young, Smyth Field 


Company; Sec., David A. ngacre, 1011 
Chestnut St. 
Cc... 


. Pittsburgh — Pittsburgh A. 

Pres., T. K. Cree, Alling & Cory Co.; Sec., 

A. C. Ellis, 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
——. Reading—Reading A. C. M. Pres., 

E. J. Morris, Reading Wholesale Grocery Co. : 

Sec.. Geo. W. Mayers, Kurtz & Mayers. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Has a Credit Man 
Ever Made Good 
Without Study? 


HE credit man gets ahead 

in his profession by the 

hardest kind of study. His 

work is thorough, analytical, 
thoughtful, conscientious. 


@ The credit man who is not 
standing still is studying new 
methods, studying existing 
laws, studying trade condi- 
tions. This applies to the 
seasoned credit man, the 
financial executive of his com- 
pany, as well as to the young- 
er credit man, preparing him- 
self for larger responsibilities. 


q Facilities for study, such 
as connot be found elsewhere, 
are now offered in two corres- 
pondence courses. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 
anp BASIC ECONOMICS 
By the 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


Of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men 


@ These courses consist of 
reading assignments in a 
Text, special lectures and 
practical problems. 


@ Every enrolled student 
gets the Credit Monthly, 
(subscription price $3.00) 
free for a year. Institute 
membership dues $5.00 a year. 
The fee for each course (open 
to Institute members only) 
including all books and nec- 
essary material is $7.50. 


e@e 


Write for further information 


National Institute of Credit 

41 Park Row, New York. 
Dear Sirs: You may send me fur- 
ther information on your course 
in CREDITS AND COLLEC- 
TIONS and (or) your course in 
BASIC ECONOMICS. 


. Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. 
Pres., D. H. Crocker, care of Crocker Grocery 
Co. ; Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miner’s 
Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence 
A.C. M. Pres., L. F. Cobb, Cooper & Sisson ; 
Sec., G. Elmer ‘Lord, Belcher & mis Hdw. 
Co.; Asst. Sec., J. Benjamin Nevin, 87 Wey- 
bosset St. : 

SOUTH .DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A.C. M. Pres., T. M. Manchester, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co.; Sec., R. Rall, Farley 
Loetscher Company. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga — Chattanooga 
A.C. M. Pres., H. W. ane, Chattanoo 
Wheelbarrow Co.; Sec, C. R. Haemsch, 
Loomis & Hart Furniture Co. 

. Knoxville—Knoxville A.C. M. Pres., 
H. M. Barne Farris-Fuller Crenshaw Co. ; 
Sec., F. E. Barkley, C. M. McClung & Co. 

, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M._ Pres., 
W. A. Woodmansee, Goodbar & Co.; Sec., A. 
P. Old, Anderson-Tully Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss 
oasve Hess, 2d Floor, Chamber of Commerce 

g. 

——, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M._Pres., 
R. P. Crockett, Murray, Richardson Debrell 
Shoe Co.; Sec., Chas. H. Warwick, 803-805 
Stahlman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 
A. J. Bilers, McKean-Eilers Co.; Sec., Mrs. 
R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

. Dallas— Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., J. C. Riser, Boreu- 


Stewart Grocery Co.; Sec., E. C. Scott, Texas | 


Drug Company. 

. El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M._ Pres., 
C. S. Nasits, American Grocery Co.; Sec., T. 
E. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., H. R. Elbert, Waples Platter Grocery 
Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, King Cady Co. 

. Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres.. 
J. W. Lester, Southern Drug Co.; Sec., Fred- 
—— W. Mozart, 315 First National Bank 
Bldg. 

——, Paris—Paris Wholesale A. C. M. 
Pres., Walter G. Moore, Collins & Moore; Sec., 
Maury Robinson, O. L. Gregory Vinegar Co. 

, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Pres., Arthur Storms, Pioneer Flour Mills; 
Sec., H. M. Hart, City National Bank; Mgr., 
Henry A. Hirshberg, Chamber of Commerce, 
813 Alamo National Bank Bldg. 

. Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., W. N. 
Orand, The Shear Co.; Sec., H. J. White, 
Turner-Coffield Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. 
Cc. M. Pres. F. A. Pyke, Pyke-Druehl Co.; 
Sec., Robert Peel, wae Utah Grocery Com- 
pany; Asst. Sec., Walter Wright, P. O. Box 


386. 

VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont A. C. M. 
Pres., Henry H. Hagar, Hagar Hardware & 
oe Co.; Sec., Neil L. Stanley, P. O. Box 
385 


>. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol 
A. C. M. Pres., J. D. Faucette, The Fau- 
— Co. ; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy 


0. e 
VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. 
M. Pres., W. Ward Hill, Hill Buggy & Wagon 
Co.; Sec., John H. Davis, Craddock Terry Co. 
. Newport News—Newport News A. C. 
M. Pres., R. J. Charles, Cole Tobacco Co. ; 
.. N. E, Cofer, Cofer Smithfield Products 


. Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. 
Pres., H. G. Barbee, Harris Woodson Barbee 
a Sec., Shelton N. Woodard, 1700 Granby 
a 
——, Richmond—Richmond A.C. M. Pres., 
W. 8. Jones, Virginia Carolina Chemical Co. ; 
Sec., Jo Lane Stern, 1106 Main St. 
, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M._ Pres., 
H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills; Sec., E. 
W. Winborne, Roanoke Grocery & Milling Co. 
WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres., N. Hallgren, Puget Sound Light & 
_ Co.; Sec., E. B. ung, 71 Columbia 
t. 


, Spokane—Spokane Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. Pres., R. B. Patterson, Spokane Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., J. B. Campbell, 718 Realty 
=e ; Asst. Sec., James D. Meikle, 718 Realty 

g. 

. Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of 
Credit Men. Pres., A. B. Coulter, Tacoma 
Paper & Stationery Co.; Edward B. Lung, P. 
O. Box 1207. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham—Blue- 
field-Graham A. C. M. Pres., B. H. Hancock, 
Peerless Flour & Feed Co., Bluefield, W. Va. ; 
Sec.. W. P. Ryan, Bluefield Bakery, Bluefield, 


W. Va. 

, Charleston— Charleston A. C. M. 
Pres., F. D. Drumheller, Kanawha Valley 
Bank ; Sec., A. J. Barnhart, Room 5, Capital 
City Bank Bidg. 

. Clarksburg—Central West Virginia 
A. C. M. Pres., Bert Evans, Morris Grocery 
Co.; Sec., U. R. Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 

. Huntington — Hunti a. ‘ 
Pres., H. 8. Potts, Norvell ambers Shoe 
Co.; Sec., C. C. Harrold, 705 First National 
Bank Bldg. 

. Parkersburg — Parkersburg-Marietta 
A. C. M. Pres., P. BE. Hyre, Brown-Kendall 
Co.; Sec.. F. J. Glass, Baldwin Tool Works. 

. Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres., 
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Robert Lee Boyd, Bloch Bros. T . 
Sec, Alvin Winters, 81 McClain Bre? °& 
WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond dy Lae 
Go. See, A: b. Baker, Commercial Noy wt 
oS » A. P. Baker ommer: 
Bldg., om > ok mes ot Dam 
—_—_™ Treen ay— 0. e 
Asmosidtion ‘ot Grteg Bay. bre. Pram 
> ra. - ve > 
Jacobs, . Toanae oa > 
é waukee — wa 
Pres.. Gordon M. Day. Bera 


Day, B “ 
Sec., James G. Romer, 605 Mayer ee 
M.  Preg 
t Co, ; 
Main 


. Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. (, 
Geo, G. Meyer, Waite Grass Ca 
Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 21-22, 7 


Low Cost of Adjustment 


Tulsa—W. D. Isham, of the Harley. 
Davidson Motor Co., adds his testi 
to that of others as to the wise, efficient 
service rendered by the Adjustment 
Bureau of the Tulsa association, under 
Manager W. A. Rayson. He cites the 
case of a small business man in Bartles. 
ville, Okla., whose affairs became ba 
tangled. His assets were small and he 
was forced into bankruptcy. It looked 
as if little could be realized by the 
creditors. Mr. Rayson, finding that the 
Bartlesville party was willing to make an 
assignment, acted quickly, sold the busi- 
ness and thus saved the man from the 
pam of bankruptcy, and secured the 
highest possible amount for the creditors 
at an expense so reasonable as to cause 
much favorable comment. This is only 


one example, says Mr. Isham, of the great . 


service which credit men have at their 
call in the adjustment bureaus of the 
Association. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 4 
1912, of THE CREDIT MONTHLY, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT NEW 
YORK, N. Y., FOR APRIL 1, 1921. 
County of New York 

State of New York f** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared William Walker Orr, who, hay- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the editor of 
Tue Crepir MontHty, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed op 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, N. Y. C; 
Editor, William Walker Orr, 41 Park 
Row, N. Y. C.; Managing Editor, Rod- 
man Gilder, 41 Park Row, N. Y. C; 
Business Managers, None 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, of, ! 
a corporation, give its name and 
names and addresses of stockholders owt 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock.) 

National Association of Credit Men, @ 
non-stock corporation with 32,668 mem- 
bers. W. F. H. Koelsch, New Nether 
land Bank of N. Y., President; W. B. 
Cross, F. A. Patrick Co., Duluth, Minn. 
First Vice-President; J. E. Norvell, Not- 
vell-Chambers Shoe Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., Second Vice-President; J. H. Tre 
goe, 41 Park Row, N. Y. C., Secretaty- 


Treasurer; William Walker Orr, 41 Patk 
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Adjustment Bureaus 
Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 


RNIA, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Cari Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 578 Spreckles Bldg. 


Carl O. Retsloff, C 


*CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y 


and Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Jacksonville Adjustment and Credit Inter- 


chang . Brown, Mgr., 301 Law Exchange Bldg. 
M. s ‘Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co. J. B. Davis, Chi 


FLORIDA, Tampa, 8. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. 


Atlanta, R. Y. Barre 804 Chamber of Commerce 
eos. B. Harv Harvey, Cee Fourth National Bark Bldg. 


W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 


e Bureaus, A. J 


Bldg. Robert 
enpoRGl, Al 


Murphey, irman, Care Murphey & Co. 


@HORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg, A. RF, 


McGhee, Chairman. 
IDAHO, Boise, D, J. 


{LLI Chicago, M. C, Rasmussen, 
Foe ane “Chairmen, care Natio 
aun 


g, Chairman, Care 


suns. South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8 


10WA, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. 1011 Chestnut St, Harry Deitsch, Chairman, car 

10WA, Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., Lane Bldg. & Bros. 7 . ” 
Des Moines, Don EB. Neiman, Mgr., 820-824 Fleming Bldg. 

g AF, Hurst, Chairman, care Brown-Camp Hdw. Co. 

10WA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bldg. 


WA, Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. H. C. 
" Cha irman, care Wm, Tackaberry Co. 


Wichita, M. B. Garrison, 
Joha oe 5 House, Chairman, care 


KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bidg. 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles A. Fi 
Co. Bldg. 


ISIANA, New Orlean 
tlees bank Bidg. rundman, 
Mackie Co. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira L, Morningstar 
Place, W. Bennett, Chairman, care 
more 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Summer 8t. 


eld, E. H. Cull ., Room 2424, 31 
mi ic, Salk, Saar che Uitatonend Merick 


eee Toearre, sy 
Marcus H 


MASSACHUSETTS Yoneenter, = Stemmons. Bureau of Worcester 
Creal Commissioner, 518 Park 

Bidg., G. A. Streeter, Chairman, care Brewer & Co. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. C. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Frank V. Blakely, 


Ass’n of t Men, B ‘ullen, 


Mil Co. 
othe 


eer, 802 Michigan Trust Bidg. F. B. 
alle _ 
G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 
MINNESOTA, 


ite seogntie: The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 
241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul Minn. 
MINNDSOT A St. Paul, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 


Marin, Mer. 


W. A. Marin, Mgr., 241 a Bidg. 
MISSOURI, Kansas Cit 


J. 
land Bidg.; H. Lothian 
Gree Oe ™ 


MONTANA, Billin 
MONTAN ane ee gs 


man, care Ryan Mercantile Co. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Same as Omaha. G. L. Richmond, Chair- 


Lem care J. C. Ridnour Co. 


~*Not crmtzolied by but affiliated with San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men 


Row, N. Y. C., Assistant Secretary. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
Sagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of: bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also in cases 
Where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 


Dirks, -, Boise City National po Bldg. 
Cc. J. ase. & Pen. “er: erthoes Hardware Co, 


10 South La Salle &t. 
Lead Co., Illinois, Peoria. 


b Gpetnetets, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Hdna Lennox, 
INDIANA, Evansville, H. W. yet Mer. parnicare Exchange Bldg. 


., Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. 
Higginso: 


thel, Chairman, care 
S. 3, Bastietn, Sant. O08 Cosel jee 


= Adams, Mgr., 
Chairman, care Ridenour-Baker 


MISSOURI, 8t. care Cie . F. . Bentra ; 510 Locust St., G. H. Fox, 
aera str rocet cn 806 Hart-Albin Block. 
am, n 0 
Sails, rthern Mi 


‘ontana Association of Credit 
A eet i — —" 216. Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 


Credit Men 


Dietz-Morris Co. 


& Co. 


Bank k Bldg. 
m Grocer Co. Mil & 


. 465 U. 8S. Trust 
"City Clo. Co. 


» care Albert 


W. B. Grandison, 
Emil Wohler, Chairman, c/o Harvey 


OHIO, Cincinnati, R. M. _. Secretary, 
Bldg. oo. Herbert, Cc 

OHIO, Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 

airman, care The Ohio Beas ry 

OHIO, Columbus, B. G, Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 


OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bidg. 
OHIO, Henk Bae W. C. McKain, Mgr., 1105 Mahoning Nationa) 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma Ci 
Petroleum Bidg. Carl 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayso 

Maxey, Chairman, 

== Portland, W. B 

ton, Chairman, care ‘Blake re McRail” 
Paners yout gtentonn, 

. Reinhard, Mgr., 

PENNSYLY ANIA, New Castle, Roy M. J 

i & Trust Co., Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, 

rmour 


care ae 


PRURSTL ARIA. Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsbur, 
Commerce Bidg. F. M. 

aEOnS ISLAND, Seaham, Mgr., J. 
sioner, 87 Weybosset St., Boom 32A. . J. Bryden, * Chairman, 
care of Armour & Co. 


TENNESSEB, Chattancoge Ji H, McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton Nationa) 


NEBRASKA, Omaha, A. EB. Royce, Mgr., 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 


NEW JERSEY, Newark, Geor; _— A. Kuhn, Mgr., 287 Washington St. 
an H, Ezerman, Ch 


NEW YORE, Buffalo, 


rman, care General Leather Co. 
hp —_ Mutual Life Bldg. 


Citizens National Bans 
aye ae & Stein Co, 
~ -—~ Bldg. 

Blower Company. 


airman, care 


Mill 208 Magnolia 
= Chet ense care Collins 


it Bokiag ceo Bpatetpas Bldg. L. L. 

aa sane Blk. O, Middle 

bh was Association ef Credit 
Bldg. 


unsicker 
amison, Mgr., 882 Safe De 
» care 


Room 801, 
tto Hisenlehr 


Fe C. Ellis, Mgr., 1218 Chamber of 
ikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co. 
Benjamin Nevin, Commis- 


cDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 


ills, 

Tanunes Knoxville, F. E. Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston Natiena) 

x Bidg. F. E. Lowe, Chairman. 

wusienmnment Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 808 Stahlman 
Bidg. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. 8. Reeves & 


TEXAS, El Paso, T. BE. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 


TEXAS, Houston, H, W. Brown, 
FE ne Boghtes Bidg. Fred ‘Autry, C x 
TEXAS, San Antonio. 
Jake Wolff, C 


UTAH, Salt Lake Ci 


utchins 


merce, 


Walter Wright, 


Secre and Man- 
SS "ae 


Henry A. oe 
Chairman, care 


» 315-816 vue National Banb 
esel-Boettcher & Co, 


Chamber oe Com- 
as 


, Inter-Mountain ain pte Men, 
-» 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, 


Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 
VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 
VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, 
D. Frank Gill, Chairman, care Jas. G. Gill Co. 


venquats, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 
Bidg. H. 8, Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 


Mer.. 1700 Granby St. 


Wanengaor, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bald- 


Meikle, Mgr., 
WASHINGTON, 


o0s-7, Now Eas ment Bureau, 


rean. Inc., E. 


singer, Ch 
76 Main St. 


as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


The Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc., EB. y.-Treas,, Polson Bldg. 
Pt. Spokane, 


Spokane Merchants Association, J. D. 


’ Association ef Tacoma, W. W. 


18 Realty Bldg. 


Tacoma, Wholesalers 
Keyes, Attorney amd Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bidg. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Crastabere, Central W. Va. Credit and Ad a 
White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co 
WEST VIRGINIA, qimntingte 
. Townse: 
Ch. W. Neal, “Chairman, care J. M. McCroach & Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Alvin Winters, Mgr., 31 McClain Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay, E. H. Jacobs, Mgr., 301 No. io. Washington St., 
John Rose, Chairman, care Kellogg National 


offman, Mgr., 410 Unica Bank Bldg. 


Tri-State Cred. "and Adjustment Bn- 
. Mer.. 705 First National Bank Bidg. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, J. H. Marshutz, 1115 nage Bldg. J. G. Ris- 
airman, Kissinger. 


care Rauser, Leavens & 
WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., 
Charles D. Breon, Chairman. 


Rooms. 21 and 22, 


securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above 
is—(This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 

WILLIAM WALKER ORR 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th day of March, 1921 

(Seal) WALDO N. CHAPIN 
(My commission expires March 30, 1922) 
Notary Public, Queens County No. 795. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 330. 
Reg. No. 2428. 
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of Liberty 
of America 


— of Liberty's Stature 


UEEN INSuRANCE © 


OF . AMERI RAN 


incorporated under Laws New York State 1891 


Fire Use and Occupancy Rent 
HEAD OFFICE: Marine Profits Leasehold 


Sprinkler Leakage Automobile Explosion, Riot, Strike 


‘Shown I I A , ‘ ST. Tourist Windstorm Air and Sea Plane 


Gross Assets, Liabilities, Surplus to Policyholders, 
2,020,450 


$17,044,649 $f 
NEW YORK > ae Dept. Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept 


regor, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. Rolla V. Watt, Mgr. 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 





CREDIT AND INSURANCE 


The tie-up of credit with fire insurance is daily becoming more 
evident. Industrial property-owners realize that there is for them 


no credit without insurance protection. 


The business man using to full advantage all the insurance 
facilities available for him is well on the way to the position of 
“best worthy of credit.” 


The Home of New York, the largest fire insurance company 
in America, has facilities for insuring that are unsurpassed in its 


lines. i. ees 


THE HOME“? NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
56 Cedar Street New York 


Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Crop Investment, 
Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), 
Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, 

Windstorm 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magasine. | 





‘Dramatized Facts out of 
‘The ‘Days ‘Work 


No. 4 


Where the facts came from 

Building the new New 
England Oi! Corporation 
plant at Fall River, Mass., 
was a cush job from the first 
day. 68 miles of piping, 
covering $5 acres, were in- 
stalled by Grinnell Com- 
pany for the contractors, 
Unit Construction Co., St. 
Louis, When the piping 
was tested with men sta- 
tioned all over the great 
works, only six leaks were 
reported to Mr. W. W. 
Boyd, Jr., Vice President 
and General Manager of 
the New England Oil Cor- 

ration — six leaks from 

32 join’ 


PRESIDENT 


PLANT ENGINEER 


THE CREDIT 


CONSULTING ENGINEER PRODUCTION MANAGER 


55 Acres of Borrowed Trouble 


«<All right,’’ persisted the Plant Engineer, «but it you rush 
construction like that, you can figure on giving me a big repair 
gang to tighten acres of leaky joints after the construction army 
is gone—’’ 

«*You’re borrowing trouble, old man,’’ smiled the Consult- 


«<The first tanker will dock here in just four months,’’ de- 
clared the President, looking across the fifty-five-acre site of the 
gigantic new oil works. <‘By then we simply must be in full 
running order.’ ’ 

«‘The piping is what I’m worried about,’’ mused the Pro- 
duction Manager, half to himself. 

“It can’t be done,’’ exclaimed the Plant Engineer, whose 
hobby was his record under*Goethals. ‘You've no idea how 
many unlooked-for things can come up in a job like this. No 
one ever dreamed of a whole hill sliding into the Panama Canal 
at Culebra Cut. Why, there’s actually more than 68 miles of 
piping required here.’’ 

**] don't care if there’s a hundred and sixty-eight, or if the 
Canal did fill up,’’ flashed the President, <‘this job’s got to go 
through on schedule, and it’s going!’ 

«<But in sixty-eight miles of this kind of piping,’’ the Plant 
Engineer came back, ‘there are high and low pressure steam 
lines, acid, air and water lines, besides all the miscellaneous con- 
nections to stills, coking plants—why there must be over fifty 
thousand joints of one kind and another to make trouble.’’ 

The Consulting Engineer turned—started to reply. But 
again the President broke in with —<<It can’t take more than four 
months, remember— it simply can’t.’’ 


GRINNELL 


ing Engineer. <‘I’ll bet you a suit of clothes there won’t be 
a hundred leaks in the whole job when it’s tested out.’’ 

««Only a hundred leaks in 68 miles of rush, overtime piping? 
I'll go you.”’ 

It was hardly a fair bet for the Consulting Engineer 
to make. He knew where he was going for his piping 
—knew he would get a service practically undreamed of by 
those who haven’t had 
actual experience with 
Grinnell Company. His 
confidence wasn’t mis- 
placed. The job was 
done on time, and after 
the test only six work- 
men came in and report- 
ed leaks. © He won his 
suit of clothes with nine- 
ty-four leaks to spare! 


orvsansennnvnccnusueney virvenenevsaaunupeasiencesanenen 


GRINNELL BULLETIN : 


Handling a great piping contract re- : 


evennnne nes eneNeN EAS 


quires skilled erecting crews, working i 


in groups under unit foremen with a : 


soenecnvewenencuevensnvensanenen 


resident foreman supervising. The i 
Grinnell field organization of 1300 men : 


yevevevnnounenaniny 


can give such service anywhere in the : 
country. Piping requires more than : 
ideas and materials, 


organized like an army to take orders : 


It requires men, : 


and execute them quickly. 

This is why Grinnell Company can = 
guarantee any piping installation it under- = 
takes 


qpveveevennennnsennnervennnnnenennaronnenneneneneneeene reciente 
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Automatic Sprinkler Systems, Heating,Power and Process Piping 
Your kind, their kind, every kind of Piping 


Send for your copy of the ‘Grinnell 
Bulletin’’. Address Grinnell Company, 
Inc., 297 West Exchange Street, 
i R. L. 
’ 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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ADDRESSES WANTED; INFORMATION WANTED 


Positions WANTED 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS, ALPHABETICAL LIST 
DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED BRANCHES 
ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS, ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Credit Interchange 


Bureaus 


BUREAU, E. Dr uoran, Mer. 610 Locust 
St, Bt. Louis, Mo. Pa 


Cooperating Association Bureaus 
ATLANTA, Ga.: H, L. Wayne, Mgr., 304 
AUGUSTA Ga: W. rs. . Oliver, Mgr., 6 

ver, 
or Bids. t.: Geo. T. Hartman, Mgr., 
nm 
Hart Albin 
Howard C. Ferrell, 


Mer, 1001 Mutua Oi Mutual Life Bldg. 
A, Tenn. : H, McCallum, 


a * 
617 Hesntivon National Bank Bldg. 
: Alexander, Mgr., 


R. M. Byland, Mer., 


Bank 
URG, W. Va.: U. B. Hoffman. 


Me cous Ba Be 


Cal 
Boom 326 W. 
eiNcrNa‘t, Ohio: 


D. W. Cauley, Mgr., 


ener By Chas. Book Cranston, 


did, New Furst Naonai 
TIL: Jon H. Neher, 
5 Bank Bide... 


i ekede, Asst. Mgr., 
Eile sar en 
ating Ind: H. W. Yous, ‘Mer. 
j .: Frank V. Blakely, 


447 Houseman Bidg. 
Y, Wise.: J. V. Rorer, 


: BA 
MageriNeniee 

os ye wT ee sheen 
~ 105 rite Piet hee tor oval Bank’ Bide 


Mgr., 


JACKSONVILLE, Fila.: Jacksonville Ad- 
7. and Credit Interchange Buredus, A. 


. Br =” — Bl 

KANSA g city, ple:? a On Kiger, 
803 New Bldg. 

ENOXVIL 3K. 5 Lowe, 
620 Fiolston hn Ee pal Benk Bi 

os 8. 
OS. Prast Bldg. 
Blair, Asst. Mer. “405 Lynch B »'B 
. ic: 
Ga.: A we cGhee, Mgr., ag. 
zo. 3 Theo, J. Doepke, Magr., 

MIL isc. : Jas. G. Romer, Mgr., 
605 Mayer Bl 

wa “(enn.: Chas. H. Warwick. 

8038 rs Bldg. 
ane... : Geo. A. Kuhn, Mgr., 287 
BW ORLDANS, Ia.: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 
Bldg R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 
Bide. 

HOMA CITY, Okla.: Bugene Miller, 
Magnolia Bldg. 
Pa.: A. L. Worrall, 
Pa.: A. C. Bunce, Mgr., 

Commerce Bl 

8ST. LOUIS, Mo.: G. F. Bentrup, Mgr., 510 
Locust St. 

8T. PAUL- ‘- ere 
Jobbers’ Credit Bureau) : A. Marin, Mgr., 
241 Endicott Bidg., St. » Pan, Minn. 

SAVANNAH, Ga.: Frank Colquitt, Mgr., 

SIOUX CITY, Iowa: Peter Balkema, Mgr., 
601 Trimble Bidg. 

SrRAcveR, N. ¥. (Central New York 
Credit In Assn., Inc.): Chas, A. 
Butler, Mgr., Commercial Bldg. 

TAMPA, Fila.: 8. B. Owen, Mgr., 45 

TOLEDO, Ohio: F. A. Bro Mgr., 728 
Nicholas Bldg. ie ry et 

cipal Bldg. | < 


WICHITA, Kansas: M. BE. Garrison, 
agit Beacon Bidg. ams 


Mgr., 
E Fitzgerald, 


4 4 
402 Randeiph 
WA 


Thompson 


H. P. Litchfield 


SR ePESRESK 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio: J. Goldstein, 


Mgr., 1108 Mahoning Bank Bag 
ve 


Unattached Association Bureaus 


csuner 
oe oe Colo. : 


David F. Lowe, 
Empire Bidg. oe 


penne : T. EB. Blanchard, Mgr.. 

» Mont.: W. L. Ignatius 

Ind.: Law & 

.. Chamber of ‘Commerce e Bidg 
IN, gr. 


Ky.: John D 
ette National Bank Bi 
OMERY, Ala.: 


MO J. Holl 
Mer. 81 Vandiver Bldg” oe 
CAsTLe. Pe: 73 x. Jamison, Mgr. 
REO Seelon "N. Woodaré. 
G. N. Shuman, Mer. 


Utah: Walter Wright, 


LAKE CITY. 
» 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. a “ 
Mer, Chamber of (Gommeree B m4 
y FRAN : 


RF eff 

STrLe Week i 8. so me 

Polson Bldg. janes, B- 
TACOME Wash: W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 


Tacoma Bil 
WHEELING, W. Va.: Alvin L. Winters, 
Mer., 31 McClain Bldg. 7 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


Registered Mail Insurance’ 
of 
“AMERICA FORE” QUALITY 


Have you Registered Mail troubles? 


Registered Mail insurance involves very heavy values. 
In insuring against great losses, it is essential to select 
a thoroughly depenaable Company. 


The American Eagle, reliable, strongly founded, with a 
cash capital of One Million Dollars, can be relied upon. 


Let us write your business 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Norman T. Ropertson, President Henry Evans, Chairman of the Board 
Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York Cash Capital: One Million Dollars 


Western Department Pacific Coast Department 
E. A. Henne, Secretary C. E, Atran, Secretary 
207 W. Jackson Bivd. Insurance Exchange Building 
Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, Cal. 


Credit Men! These advertisers are bwying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Editorial Comment 





How Co-operation Saved 
American Business 


N OW that the worst strain of the 
readjustment period is over, we 
can freely of the dangers 
through which we have passed and 
of which the great body of our citi- 
zens were quite unconscious largely 
because confidence in our underlying 
strength was never broken. 

The period has given us a wonder- 
ful demonstration of the force of co- 
operation, as wonderful in the busi- 
ness world as we had in the military 
world when Marshal Foch held su- 
preme command over all the allied 
forces in the War. It was co-opera- 
tion among banks and business 
houses under the encouragement 
and guidance of the Federal Reserve 
Banks that brought us through with 
fatalities far below what were to be 
expected in view of the violence of 
the liquidation process that went on 
throughout the world. 

There have been times of stress 
when the laws upon our statute 
books actually prevented, and even 
penalized, co-operation. The Na- 


tional Association of Credit. Men in 


its earliest days resolved that this 
was intolerable, that laws must be 
framed to encourage the application 
of the principles of co-operation. The 
result was that a National Bank- 
ruptcy Law was enacted which 
brought to an end the days of “To 
the swiftest creditor belong the 
spoils.” 

That was a great step: but we 
needed to take another. We needed 
to change the law which forced our 
banks to contract for the protection 
of their reserves, when the order of 
the day should have been to meet the 
emergency by making and not by 
calling loans, and we brought about 
this change by enactment of a law 
which has given the world, not alone 
our country, the greatest reserve of 
Teserves for meeting a commercial 
crisis that has ever existed and the 
greatest force for commercial co- 
Operation that was ever conceived. 

One of the fruits of civilization is 
Preparation to meet emergencies in 

manner as to suffer the mini- 
mum of loss. Our credit system is so 
_ Complex and involves so many inter- 
relations, that it was long before we 
the means of meeting 

credit emergencies. When we fully 
Tecognized that the solution of our 
difficulties lay in co-operation, we set 
‘Out to obtain legislation favorable to 
even compelling co-operation 


The Federal Bankruptcy Law and 
the Federal Reserve Act gave us the 
machinery of co-operation, and that 
machinery has been put to a supreme 
test during the last year and found 
wonderfully effective. 

Let us be thankful for these two 
laws. But for them there probably 
would have been a situation compar- 
able to the days of ’57 when weak 
and strong went down together, im- 
potent to stay the fury of panic. 


A Basis for Germany’s 
Credit 
OTHING has carried so much 
promise of good in the inter- 
national problems of the moment, as 
the message of Robert Friedlaender 
to his people, given after an exami- 
nation of the Allies’ ultimatum and 
protocol, and printed in recent press 
despatches. He says to Germany: 
“Let us go to work; the Allies’ terms 
are reasonable sand can be fulfilled 
under conditions which may be 
taken for granted and which, indeed, 
will be incorporated into the treaty. 
Germany’s ability is dependent on 
the return of Germany’s industrial 
capacity, inventive genius and enter- 
prise to the pre-war basis at least, 
and on the condition that no integral 
parts of her territory be detached, 
which would create irredentas on the 
borders.” 


He admits that his people have a 
thorny, rocky road ahead, but be- 
lieves that acceptance now will re- 
move the paralyzing burden of un- 
certainty and enable Germany’s eco- 


‘nomical organization to settle down 


to the job of producing the surplus 
needed to meet the reparations 
terms. 


It will be well if the prophetic 
word of Robert Friedlaender is 
heeded by his fellow countrymen. 
Now that the task set before the Ger- 
man people by the Allies has been 
accepted, the greatest obstacle to a 
forward movement will be removed. 

Despite the hatred, bitterness and 
suspicion engendered by the war, it 
is possible to usher back a new era of 
cordial good-will if every nation, and 
particularly if Germany sincerely 
undertakes the task. 

Then Germany will offer a basis 
for those vast credits which it re- 

uires; and the markets of the world 
or raw products, which have been 
badly disjointed, will be restored to 
normal and the paralysis of industry 
caused thereby will be relieved. 








The Way to Beat the 
Soldier Bonus 


OW alert we must be to fore- 

stall what has all the earmarks 
of pernicious legislation invented by 
politicians exploiting the “soldier 
vote” is shown by the approval re- 
cently given by the New York Legis- 
lature to the “veterans’ preference 
amendment” to the state constitution. 
The amendment—giving preference 
in state appointment and promotion, 
without regard to standing on an 
eligible list, to former honorably dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors—plays 
havoc with sound principles of civil 
service; it does not even have the 
merit of giving preference to the 
wounded service man. Fortunately 
the amendment goes to the people 
for ratification or rejection at the 
next general election in New York 
State. The thousands of credit men 
in all parts of the state can no doubt 
be counted on to vote against this 
thoroughly inequitable amendment. 


A FEDERAL BONUS | 


A more far-reaching example of 
apparent exploitation of the “soldier 
vote” is the present well organized 
attempt on the part of politicians, 
some of them former service men, to 
saddle the country with the intoler- 
able expense of a blanket bonus for 
men, however healthy, who were for- 
tunate enough to bear arms for their 
country during the war that ended 
thirty months ago. Credit men in 
convention assembled went on record 
a year ago against the indiscriminate 
bonus, and are likely to do so again. 
The-most effective action the 33,000 
organized credit men of the country 
can take against the bonus is to work 
unremittingly in favor of the prompt, 
generous and intelligent provision 
for former service men suffering 
physical or mental disabilities. Noth- 
ing is too good for these sick men; 
nothing is precisely what the well ex- 
service men should get. 

Even if the services rendered in 
the war by credit men and their sons 
did not entitle them to protest against 
the exploitation of service men, they 
would still be in a position to analyze 
the effects of an indiscriminate bonus 
for ex-soldiers and sailors. A flat 


bonus would be unfair to most of 
those who received it; and a scien- 
tific bonus based on the actual sacri- 
fices made by each man, would be 
humanly impossible to figure. 
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ing transportation ‘to thou- 

sands of firms and individuals 
im all lines of business. 
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